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* AnalaR ’ Reagents 

Organic Reagents for Metals 

Organic Reagents for Organic Analysis 

* P.V.S.’ Reagents, Purified for Volumetric 
Standardisation 


for ‘ Spectrosol ’ Solvents for Absorption 
Spectroscopy 
~ + ; « RevectoR ’ Microscopical Stains 
S 4 i n < * M.F.C.” Materials for Chromatography 








Hopkin and Williams have been famous for over 
100 years in the manufacture of pure chemicals for 

research and analysis. At the present time over 5,000 
items are listed in the H. & W. Chemical Catalogue and these 

are manufactured to the high standard which has always been the 
Company’s aim since its foundation. In recent years Research, 
Development and Analytical Laboratories have been installed so that 
the Company is in a position to keep abreast of the rapid changes that 
are taking place in the needs of scientists engaged in every branch of 
science. Hopkin and Williams Ltd. are associated with Baird and 
Tatlock (London) Ltd., Howards of Ilford Ltd. and W. B. Nicolson 
(Scientific Instruments) Ltd. and, with a world-wide organisation of 
agents and representatives, are able to provide a complete and com- 
prehensive service to laboratories all over the world. 


HOPKIN & WILLIAMS Limited 


Manufacturers of fine chemicals for Research and Analysis Member of 


FRESHWATER ROAD, CHADWELL HEATH, ESSEX 
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This low-voltage power unit has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of science teaching 
in secondary schools and provides an effi- 
cient source of low voltage A.C. /D.C. power 
for experimental purposes in science labora- 
tories. The front panel is hinged to expose 
the wiring and component parts for teaching, 
and the interlocking isolation switch renders 
the unit ‘ dead ’ and quite safe to handle. 
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Check your FILING SYSTEM 
against this 
EFFICIENCY CHECK LIST 


| Are all your records within easy reach ? 
[] Is the filing system you use adaptable—or do 
unwieldy cabinets impose restrictions, prevent 
improvement ? 
(] Do filing cabinets contribute to the floor-space 
problem in your office ? 
-] Would you ask a girl to move your records and 
filing cabinets ? 
(] Records grow—do you wish yours wouldn't ? 
] Do all the drawers slide smoothly, open easily 
every time ? 
Are your drawers so crammed that removing or 
inserting folders is hard work ? 


? 
ad 


NOT SATISFIED? THEN YOU NEED 


COnuselock 


Filing Cabinets and Equipment 


If you are not satisfied with your answers to any of 
these questions, it is worthwhile investigating Amse- 
lock Filing Cabinets and Equipment. Available in 
standard sizes or on specially designed models for 
National Health Records, heavy-gauge steel Amselock 
Filing Cabinets interlock to form rigid assemblies of 
any shape and size. Full details and specifications 
of Amselock Equipment—are given in the illustrated 
Amselock Catalogue, available on request. See for 
yourself how Amselock can solve your filing problem 





Model 9 
cabinets as- 
sembled on 
an 18-in. 
stand. 
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AMERSON LTD. 


Magnoid Works, Albert Road, 
St. Philips, Bristol 2. 
Tel. : Bristol 78054. 
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SCHOOLS 
RECRUITMENT 
WEEK 


MESSAGE FROM JOHN ARCHBOLD, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


During the whole of my teaching career I have been 
associated with the National Savings Movement as a 
Secretary of a School Savings Group. This experience 
has taught me to value the habit of saving regularly 
through the school savings group, not only as a con- 
venient way to save for both long and short term saving, 
but as an aid to teaching thrift and forward planning. 
The very act of saving week by week is in itself a 
discipline that is good for the individual. 


I am most appreciative of the great amount of 
voluntary work undertaken by the teachers in the 
schools in organising school savings groups. Without 
their enthusiastic support there would be no School 
Savings Movement. I hope that a great extension of 
clerical assistance in schools will be conducive to the 
complete fulfilment of the aim of the Schools Advisory 
Committee—to have a savings group in every school. 

This aim can only be achieved through the active 
interest and co-operation of school staffs and I have no 
hesitation in recommending to you the advantages of 
having a savings group in your school. 

I express the hope that the proposed drive this 
coming Autumn for an extension in the number of 
school groups will meet with great success. 


pote rhe A 
NATIONAL 


SAVINGS 


SCHOOLS RECRUITMENT WEEK 
AUTUMN 1957 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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“My customers are gravy-greedy...” 


““My customers really enjoy their gravy lately—they 
say it makes the meal for them. These days it’s good 
to be able to serve plenty of something they like and 


still go on charging a reasonable price. I’ve taken to 


putting Sym Gravy on the table in boats, instead of 


ladling it on in the kitchen, and now my customers 
are happier than ever. 

“That's one of the nice things about Sym Gravy 
—I can afford to be generous; it’s only 10/3 for 
7 Ibs., and 7 lbs. of Sym makes a lot of good gravy. 

“The Chef likes Sym gravy, too, he claims that a 
gravy-maker that thickens, browns and seasons 
without having to add anything is exactly what he 
needs. Chef even uses Sym in his made-up meat 
dishes now—and that’s a real compliment to any 
gravy. 

“Of course, Sym Gravy is made by Symington’s; 


and I’ve noticed that Symington’s products go well 


with customers, the cooks and the costings. That's 
why I swear by Symington’s Soups, Custard-Mix, 
Table-Creams and Jellies as well as Sym Gravy 
—they all look good, taste good and cost out 
economically. 

“‘No doubt about it—Symington’s means satisfied 


customers!” 


If you have a catering problem... 

or if you would like your local Symington’s Catering 
Representative to call, write to the address below. 
Remember . . . the Symington Man is at your service. 


Symington’s Sym Gravy 


W. Symington & Co. Ltd., 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. Est. 1827. 
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National Association of Divisional 


Executives for Edueation 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Alderman Mrs. J. Hammond, O.B.E., J.P. (Leyton, 
Essex), was elected the new president at the eleventh 
annual conference of the National Association of 
Divisional Executives for Education, last month. 

Before the first session, Alderman T. J. 
K.S.G. (Ealing, Middlesex), the retiring president, 
performed the official opening of the usual exhibition of 
educational equipment. This exhibition, to which some 
forty firms contributed, reached the high standard 
which delegates have come to expect and those who 
found time for a visit were well rewarded. 

At the opening of the first session greetings were very 
charmingly extended by the Mayor of Margate, Alder- 
man J. G. Read, J.P., C.C., after which the result of the 
election of officers for 1957 /58 were announced. 

The very thoughtful presidential address (see page 
104) delivered by Alderman Mrs. Hammond covered 
many points of current educational controversy in a 
challenging manner and the address was enthusiastically 
received by conference. 

A bold innovation this year was the provision of time 
for an open discussion on points raised in the president's 
address and on the papers presented by the two guest 
speakers, Professor A. V. Judges, B.A., D.Sc., Head of 
the Department of Education, University of London 
King’s College, and Sir John F. Wolfenden, C.B.E., 
M.A., Vice-Chancellor of Reading University. 

Following the presidential address, time was specially 
allowed for a typically forthright statement by Dr. 
L. F. W. White, M.B.E., B.Sc., the energetic secretary 
of the association, on the subject of the threatened 
extinction of divisional executives and the cost of 
divisional administration. 

Dr. White quoted very effectively from speeches and 
answers to Parliamentary questions given by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government, and by the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education, 
in July and August of this year. 

On the reception of the financial report a proposal 
was made from the floor of the conference by Alderman 
G. J. Stephens (Heston and Isleworth), and seconded by 
Alderman C. E. Jordon (Harrow), that generous recogni- 
tion should be made to Dr. White for his invaluable 
services to the Association over the past ten years. With 


Brennan, | 








the agreement of the proposer and seconder this sugges- 
tion was referred to the Executive for further conzidera- 
tion in deference to the wishes of Dr. White. 


Reorganisation of Local Government 
Among the resolutions submitted for consideration by 
conference pride of place was naturally given to a long 
resolution submitted by the executive committee on 
the subject of the Reorganisation of Local Government. 
The full text of the resolution was as follows : 

That in those cases where the Government recognises 
the right of a Borough or Urban District to undertake 
responsibility for major education functions, the 
grant of those functions by direct conferment, rather 
than by delegation, is justified. Support should 
therefore be given to the claim for all such bodies to 
exercise education functions by direct conferment 
and not by delegation. 

That the proposals contained in the White Paper 
for direct administration by County Authorities are 
completely unsatisfactory. They involve over- 
centralisation in organisation, déprive many boroughs 
and urban districts, as well as ‘other authorities, of 
any association with the local aspects of educational 
administration, and in practice they inevitably mean 
that local or district sub-committees would have to 
be established on a much less satisfactory basis than 
divisional executives. The Conference therefore 
proposes that divisional executives be retained and 
extended as an integral part of the organisation of the 
education service in those areas where conferment of 
functions is not appropriate. 

That much in the Government scheme depends 
upon the meaning of delegation. The interpretation 
given by the Minister of Education and a number of 
authorities is so restrictive that delegation means the 
minimum. It is essential that there should be a 
full-scale examination of the problems involved so 
that recognised principles of delegation are established. 

That all possible means should be employed to 
secure the adoption of the proposals outlined. 


Alderman Brennan, immediate past-president, moved 
the resolution and, in the course of a closely reasoned 
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speech, he pointed out that the purpose of the resolution | 
was to summarise the unanimous views of the executive | 
on the whole question. | 

It was the opinion of the executive that delegation | 
had been successful in a few counties only and that | 
generally it had not worked well and would not work | 
well. Even excepted districts, which had drawn up | 
their own schemes of divisional administration, had 
experienced frustration and disappointment. 

Alderman Brennan quoted one eminent legal opinion 
to the effect that, whatever schemes of divisional 
administration might provide, local education authori- | 
ties could not divest themselves of statutory responsi- 
bilities. This opinion meant that delegation was no 
more than mere agency, which could be withdrawn at | 
any time. 

The resolution was seconded on behalf of the Executive 
by Mr. J. Tillett (Forest Division of Essex). 

Mr. L. Michaelis (Aylesbury, Bucks.), expressed the 
regrets of the Rural District Councils that the strength 
of their case in favour of divisional executives had not 
been sufficiently made out. 

A proposal by Alderman D. O'Dwyer (Dagenham, 
Essex), to convene a separate meeting of representatives 
of excepted districts was not accepted. 

Conference did not accept an addendum to the 
executive's resolution which proposed that, in areas 
where the population level of 60,000 in any one borough 
or urban district could not be reached, arrangements 
should be made for smaller authorities to group together 
to form education committees, which should be given 
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educational powers of the same type as excepted | 
districts. | 
Public Relations 

Mr. J. Compton, C.B.E., M.A., until recently education | 
officer for Ealing and a member of the executive com- | 
mittee, was obviously at home in moving a resolution 
dealing with public relations in education, in the 
following terms : 
That this Conference urges the need for more | 
satisfactory public relations in education. In particular | 

it notes the increasing tendency in Ministry documents | 
and pronouncements and in the highly technical | 
professional jargon often employed, to become 
incomprehensible. The Conference believes that a 
democratically controlled service ought to be intel- 
ligible to the general public. | 

| 


This resolution was carried without difficulty 
almost with enthusiasm. 


and 


| 

Local Government Finance 

Two resolutions on this subject, one submitted on | 
behalf of the executive committee by Alderman E. T. | 
Hinchliffe (Ashlar, W. Riding) and County Alderman 
Mrs. M. J. Clephan (Lancs. D.E.24), and the other by 
Leyton Excepted District, were combined to read as | 
follows : 


That the Conference is of the opinion that any 
system of Block Grants in the education service is 
fraught with dangers. If it is based upon a static 
formula, the amount of grant might quickly become 
unrelated to the needs of the service, since it might 
fail to take into account the extent and variety of the 
development of the service. The Association believes 
that historically it has been found that a grant 





| representative of Romford Excepted District 
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structure based upon Block Grants has not expressed 
the conception of partnership between Central and 
Local authorities as adequately as one based on a 
percentage principle. This arises since Local Authori 
ties have to rely on a single tax (i.e. local rates) whereas 
the Government has at its disposal a variety of 
methods of taxation. Conference therefore urges 
that before any change is made in the grant system 
there should be a full inquiry into the financial 
relations between central and local authorities with a 
view to the exclusion of Education Grants from the 
proposals. 

After some discussion the 

carried. 


combined resolution was 


Educational Maintenance Allowances 
A very human appeal was made by Alderman Mrs. 
A. F. Remington, (Tottenham Excepted District), in 
moving the following resolution dealing with Maintenance 
Allowances : 


This Conference 

(a) welcomes the Report of the Working Party on 
Educational Maintenance Allowances, together with 
its valuable Appendices ; 

(b) regrets the decision of the Minister, as announced 
in Circular 327, to substitute allowances and income- 
limits less generous than the conservatively-estimated 
allowances and income-limits proposed by the 
Working Party ; 

(c) expresses the hope that all Local Education 
Authorities not already making the maximum 
allowances permitted by Circular 327, will, without 
delay, and as generously as possible, utilise the powers 
now given them. 


This resolution made a strong appeal to Conference 
and was readily carried. 


Cost of School Meals 
An attractive contribution was made by Councillor 
Mrs. L. R. Hughes (Llanelly), in moving the following 
resolution on the Cost of School Meals : 

That Conference views with alarm the successive 
increases in the price of school meals and calls upon 
H.M. Government to take immediate steps to counter- 
act this upward trend by : 

(1) reducing the price of schools meals ; 

(2) allowing local education authorities to introduce 
more liberal schemes for the provision of free meals 
to necessitous children. 


Following a very sincere and convincing contribution 
by Mr. J. L. Smith, O.B.E. (Medway, Kent), this 
resolution was also carried. 


| Local Government (Members’ Allowances) Regulations, 


1948 
A very sincere appeal was made to conference by the 
for 
support for the following resolution, which was carried 
without discussion : 


This Conference resolves that an immediate 
approach be made to the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government requesting such amendments or 
modifications to existing legislation as will enable 
members of Managing and Governing Bodies, in the 
execution of their duties, to qualify for the same 
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treatment as members of Committees or Sub-Commit 

tees so far as expenses and financial loss allowances 

are concerned. 

Other resolutions accepted by conference dealt with 
the following subjects : 


Clerical Assistance in Schools 

‘That the attention of the various Associations of 
Local Education Authorities be drawn to the disparity 
in the salaries and conditions of service of school clerical 
assistants revealed by the recent survey conducted by 
the Association and that it be suggested to them that 
adequate financial recognition should be given in all 
areas to the responsible and diverse work carried out 
by school assistants in large secondary schools, par- 
ticularly those with advanced courses.”’ 

‘That this Conference regrets that many Local 
Education Authorities do not make adequate arrange- 
ments to relieve the teaching staff of clerical and other 
ancillary duties and calls the attention of the Minister 
and others engaged in the administration of education 
to the need for detailed examination of the scale and 
conditions of clerical assistance provided in many schools.” 


Secondary Education 

Selection for Secondary Education.—That this Confer- | 
ence deplores the various ways in which schemes for 
the selection of pupils for secondary education are being 
impeded by undesirable forms of publicity, which often 
create human problems. 

Experiments im Secondary Education.—That this 
Conference welcomes the experiments being under- 
taken in secondary education in all its spheres, both to 
adapt the curriculum to the real educational needs of 
the pupils and to offer incentives (whether by examina- 
tion or otherwise) for the fullest development of 
individual pupils. 

Examinations in Secondary Schools.—That in view of | 
the importance which is being placed on the work of 
the Secondary Modern School, the attention which is | 
being focussed upon the need for Technical Education 
and the desire to give pupils an incentive, the Ministry 
should be asked to reconsider the views expressed in 
Circulars 289 and 326 and that the regulations be 
amended in order that pupils may sit for approved 
external examinations in addition to the G.C.E. at the 
age of 15 years. 

Undue Specialisation in the Compulsory Stages of 
Education.—That this Conference calls attention to the 
dangers inherent in any undue specialisation within a 
school and urges that the emphasis should be upon a 
liberal education designed to develop the best personal | 
qualities of individual pupils. 

Age of Compulsory Attendance—Approved Schools.— | 
That this Conference urges the Minister of Education to | 
make representations in the appropriate quarter to 
ensure that children in attendance at Approved Schools 
are subject to the terms of Section 8 of the Education 
Act, 1946, which states that children should not be | 
deemed to have reached school leaving age until the 
end of the term in which they reach the age of 15. 

Reduced Fares for Older Pupils.—That the Executive 
Committee be requested to approach the British Trans- 
port Commission with a view to securing cheap travelling 
facilities for pupils in full-time education at school even 
though they are over the age of 18 years. 
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Supply of Teachers 

The following additional resolution submitted on 
behalf of N.E. Derbyshire, Divisional Executive by 
Councillor Mrs. D. M. Ashley, was carried, with some 
dissent. 

That this Conference, having regard to the present 
and probable future shortage of teachers, especially in 
schools catering for older pupils, and realising the 
serious effects of this shortage, not only on the 
present generation of pupils but also on the morale 
of teachers, requests the Ministry of Education to 
review again the whole position with a view to 
securing an early improvement by an immediate 
release of teachers and intending teachers from 
National Service and by an increase in the number of 
students admitted to Training Colleges and Training 
Departments of Universities. 

The only resolution which failed to secure the approval 
of Conference was one submitted by Medway Divisional 
Executive, Kent, which requested the Minister of 
Education to use his best efforts to secure the maximum 
limitation in the use of schools, especially secondary 
schools, as polling stations during school hours. 

The next conferencé will be held at Scarborough in 


| 1958. 


Mr. Minister of Education has 


Geoffrey Lloyd, 


| appointed Mr. D. H. Morrell to be his Principal Private 
| Secretary and Mr. R. F. Cunningham to be his Assistant 


Private Secretary. 





Stelcon Bicycle Blocks are made of reinforced 
concrete, and are therefore resistant to corrosion in 
all weathers. The Blocks remain firmly in position 
on the ground under their own weight and when 
let into the surface of the park cause no obstruction 
when not in use. Full details sent on request. 
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Edueation as an Investment 


Lord Hailsham in Nottinghamshire 


Lord Hailsham, Lord President of 


the Council, | that the education service is not providing sufficiently 


speaking at the opening of an educational exhibition, |} good value for money. As Minister, I was all too keenly 


‘A Hundred Years of Education in Nottinghamshire,” 
at Thieveswood, Notts., remarked that he was invited 
as Minister of Education, but he now antl ex- 
Minister, and what he had to say was perhaps more 
easily said in that capacity than if the current adminis 


was 


tration of the affairs of the office were his direct 
responsibility. 

Lord Hailsham continued ‘We are living in an | 
age of rapid technical development, and _ radical, 


cumulative and continuing social, economic and political 
change. The old lamps which lit the lives of generations 
of simple men and women are going out, and new ideas 
have proved inadequate to take their place. The old 
sources of power, the old concentrations of wealth, the 
old recipes for success, are being swept away, and the 
most conservative of us are being compelled to look 
afresh at fundamental assumptions, and to value afresh 
the standards by which we live this life. 

Politically we are driven by the very logic of events 
to readjust our whole framework of society, and to do 
it in a context which in other years might have proved 
so alarming as to drive people scurrying for shelter 


aware of the imperfections of the present system, and 

for every instance quoted to me of its deficiencies | 
| could have quoted a good many more. But what | 
| cannot understand is the train of reasoning which led 
|so many of my correspondents to argue that because 
| our system of public education is still far from perfect, 
we should seek to reduce its standards, instead of 
improving them. 

“It has never been easy to demonstrate the relation 
ship between value and money in the education service. 
The Act of 1944 made the task much harder, since the 
kind of education which it envisages for all our children 
and not simply for a few-—is both more expensive 
than that thought sufficient under earlier Acts, and 
much more difficult to evaluate when provided. 

‘‘T have never been an advocate of extravagance in 
education. I have never claimed that education must 
not make, and be seen to make, its own distinctive 
contributions to national economy and national finance. 
But I conceived it my duty during my term as Minister, 





behind a welter of elaborate cliches and preconceived | 


notions. 
3ut Britain has trodden the road that leads to 
greatness, and along that path there is no returning 
save in calamity and dishonour. Shorn of our former 
sources of power we are compelled deliberately to plan 
the genesis of a new age of greatness for the people of 
this island. 
‘* So we are embarked on a great adventure. We have 


set ourselves the task of achieving social justice, but | 


without stifling individual enterprise ; of achieving a 
constantly increasing standard of life, but without the 
immense natural resources of the American and Asian 
continents ; of maintaining a position of leadership in 
world affairs, but without the possibility of equalling 
the concentrations of power available elsewhere. | 
know of no way in which we can hope to meet this 


tremendous challenge without investing heavily in the 
education of our children. 
‘“On the purely material plane, we are moving into 


the era of the trained and qualified man. 

“* By less material criteria, we are moving into an age 
when it is necessary to match scientific achievement with 
enhanced moral and spiritual stature. But whichever 
standard you set, it is the greatest possible mistake to 
suppose, as many people still do, that the only really 
worthwhile investment is technical education. As the 
greatest industrial revolution gathers momentum it will 
in fact be impossible to give technical education of the 
kind that will be needed except to those whose general 
education in school has been carried to the limit of their 
capabilities. 

‘“* These facts seem to be self-evident. Yet, at the 
same time, I can understand why, as Minister of Educa- 
tion, I received a large number of letters complaining 


| is, is still bursting at the seams. 





| of our national talent at the outset. 


and I conceive it my duty now, to draw attention to the 
real educational situation as | saw it. 

‘‘And as I saw it, our educational system, good as it 
This is the explanation 
of almost all the apparent pressures which sometimes 
seem to have little or no relationship to it—the sensitive 
ness about I1-plus, the jealousy of the independent 
system, the problem of the voluntary schools, the 
shortage of technologists. We still have primary 
classes of a size which cannot fail to waste a proportion 
We still have 
inadequate provision for scientific and technical training. 
There are still too few university places. There are still 
too few secondary modern courses of adequate 
imaginativeness and freedom from the limitation of the 
old elementary system. There is still an overall shortage 
of trained teachers, and when this is satisfied there will 
still emerge secondary and limited shortages in particular 
localities and in particular grades and subjects. 

“There is a large and hitherto almost uncatered for 
requirement for provided boarding education within 
the maintained system, which would not at all be met by 
the kind of redistribution of the limited number of 
grammar school places brashly advocated by those whose 
interest in education is political rather than educational. 
I could mention a dozen more items where it is the duty 
of educationists to press and press again their require 
ments on the public. 

“That does not mean they will get that requirement. 
When I see costs rising, when I see inflation progressing, 
when I see more and more spent and demanded for 
consumers, | am driven to remark that the true enemy 
of education is not some imagined civil servant counting 
the pennies in the Treasury, whether or not such a being 
or his equivalent exists, but the steadfast unwillingness 
of the public to spend more than three per cent. of their 
national income upon this, one at least of the most 
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vital of their social services. So long as it continues to 
exist, successive Governments are bound to give effect 
to this unwillingness. We live in a democracy : 
end we shall get the educational system we desire, 
therefore the educational system we deserve. 


“It is this which led me as Minister again and again to | 


press the claims of education on the public. I knew all 
the time—indeed I know now, perhaps more pregnantly 
than I did then—that if inflation is allowed to continue, 
education, amongst other public services, will suffer, 
and suffer probably more than those who claim to 


balance increases of costs against increases of earnings | 


without restraint of any kind. 

‘ If we cannot cure inflation for our own sakes, let us 
stand up to it for the sake of our children. It is my 
sincere conviction that given anything like luck, we can 
have by 1965 the best school education in the world, and 
by 1970 the best educational system anywhere. Let us 
resolve that neither in the economic nor in the educational 
field shall we allow our ideals to falter or our purpose 
fail. 

‘* But in the last resort a democracy will get the kind 
of education which its masters—the voters—are pre- 
pared to pay for. Let us hope that that education is 
the kind of education our children deserve and the 
nation requires."’ 


American Scholarships for British 
Students 


The American Field Service announces that seventy- 
five scholarships providing a year at an American 
school are now open to British senior schoolboys and 
girls. Candidates must be over 16 years of age and 
under 18 by September Ist, 1958, and the scholarships 
are for the 1958-59 school year. 

While in the United States all the boys among the 
successful candidates will go to High Schools, and will 
live with American families where there are children of 
their own age. A small proportion of the girls will go 
to boarding schools, living with private families during 
the holidays. 

The idea of the American Field Scholarships is to 
increase international understanding by giving young 
people from abroad the opportunity of learning about 
American schools, people, customs and ideas at first 
hand, and at the same time telling Americans about life 
in their own countries. The American Field Service is 
a purely private organisation, with no political or 
religious affiliations. It is emphasised, however, that 
each student should understand the purpose of the A.F.S. 
scholarships and be willing to accept responsibility 
towards carrying it out. 

A member of the A.F.S. meets each student on 
arrival and escorts him to his destination in the United 
States. The organisation also keeps in close touch with 
each student throughout the year, assuming responsi- 
bility for his welfare during the time he is in the United 
States. 

The grants cover tuition, board and lodging. Travel- 
ling expenses both ways are normally met by the 
student or his parents. In special cases some financial 
help may be given. 

Further information can be obtained from the 
Cultural Affairs Office, Room 302, American Embassy, 
41, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 
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Sthetinn’ in Welsh thins 


Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, Permanent Secretary of the 
Welsh Department of the Ministry of Education, 
addressing a joint session of the Education and Psycho- 
logy sections of the British Association in Dublin spoke 
of the efforts being made in Wales to promote bi 
lingualism in education. 

Language teaching was a curriculum matter and as 
such was the responsibility of the local education 
authority, explained Sir Ben. Many Welsh schools, in 
which all teaching was carried out in Welsh, had been 
organised in recent years, both in town and urban areas. 
There had been a steady increase in the supply of 
Welsh books to schools. Improvement had been achieved 
in the clarification of policy affecting the teaching of 
languages, in the raising of competence of school teachers, 
in school organisation and the supply of textbooks and 
equipment. Hundreds of summer schools, conferences 
and local courses had been arranged to help teachers 
cope with school organisation and curriculum. 

The Welsh Joint Education Committee was working 
with the University of Wales to ‘‘ break the vicious 
circle "’ caused by lack of qualified graduates, and the 
committee was subsidising research into bilingualism in 
education. 

‘‘ The importance of scientific research of the highest 
order cannot be over-estimated,’’ said Sir Ben. ‘‘ There 
is great scope at present for parading prejudices and 
superficial impressions about bilingualism as authorita- 
tive pronouncements. This is a process which is 
exercising a bad influence on public opinion and making 
unnecessary difficulties for some local authorities at a 
critical stage of their efforts to devise and apply sound 
educational policies."’ 

The Welsh language was well established as a literary 
medium before English, and had a literary history of a 
thousand years. But English, the first language of 
about two-thirds of the Principality, was a major world 
language, with all the prestige that that involved ; that 
the Welsh language should still be standing up to 
English at all looked like a bit of unrealistic importunity. 
But it reflected the will to survive of a “strange, 
intelligent people.” 


New Council Members 

The Minister of Education has appointed the following 
to be members of the Central Advisory Council for 
Education (England): Sir Eric James, High Master, 
The Manchester Grammar School ; Miss Pearl Jephcott, 
Senior Research Officer, London School of Economics 
and Political Science ; Mr. M. H. Brown, Headmaster, 
The Grammar School, Nelson, Lancs. 

Two of these new members will take the place of 
Mr. O. W. Mitchell, Headmaster of the Royal Grammar 
School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who has resigned on 
grounds of ill health, and of the late Dr. J. Macalister 
Brew who died earlier in the year. The third is an 
additional appointment. 


Dr. Theodore Siklos, former head of the electrical 
engineering department of Wimbledon Technical College, 
is to be first Principal of the Crawley College of Further 
Education. 
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Aga installation at 
SOPLEY PARK SCHOOL 








on anes acca 





The new AGA heavy duty cooker is 
the best teacher of kitchen economy 


“The saving in fuel bills is 
tremendous”’ says Mr. G. W. L. Haigh 


SOPLEY PARK SCHOOL, 
CHRISTCHURCH 
Nr. BOURNEMOUTH, HANTS. 


“Dear Stro, 


Our new Aga Heavy Duty Cooker was installed at the com- 
mencement of the Summer Term, and I should like to place on 
record our immense satisfaction with this latest development of 
your already well-known cookers. 

We produce over 200 cooked meals a day at the school—the 
new cooker handles this with ease, and my kitchen staff are full 
of praise for its instant readiness at all times, the constant heat 
of its hot-plates, and for the even cooking qualities of the 
spacious ovens. 

Finally, I must tell you how very economical the cooker 1s 
proving. We burn broken coke only, and the saving in fuel bills— 


due to the thermostatic control—is tremendous. No heat is lost 
into the kitchen (much to my cook’s joy) and all the heat generated 
is stored in the cooker for its proper purpose. 

I congratulate you on this new development in modern 
cookers, and I commend the Heavy Duty Aga without reserve 
to anyone who needs really efficient and very economical cooking 
in any large establishment. 

Yours faithfully, 


GAL. nial 


Headmaster. 


If you would like to reduce your fuel bills, please write to Aga Heat 
Limited, Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.1, for a free leaflet 
with further particulars about the Aga Heavy Duty Cooker. 


PROPRIETORS: ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD. 
makers of cookers, boilers, fires and baths. 
The word Aga is a registered trade mark of Aga Heat Ltd, 
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N.A.D.E. President Reviews the 
Education Field 


Presidential Address by Alderman Mrs. J. Hammond, O.B.E., ].P., to the Eleventh 
Annual Conference of the National Association of Divisional Executives. 





We are living in a period of challenge, and the subject 
of Professor Judges’s paper, ‘‘ To whom do the Schools 
belong,” will surely give food for thought to the layman 
as well as to the expert. There can be little doubt that 
one of the greatest issues to be faced in the not too 
distant future will be the problem of the relationship 
between the State, Local Authorities and the Community. 

The Minister of Education is responsible for a depart- 
ment whose policy affects the educational pattern 
throughout the country, a pattern that lends itself to 
possible mutilation by any successive holder of the post, 
as we have sometimes experienced, to the detriment of 
the service. It is the department that has held the 
financial strings which enables it to frustrate, stabilize, 
or give new life to the service. It is interesting to note 
in the recent White paper on Local Government Finance 
that, “while a greater measure of local financial 
independence is a primary purpose of the changes in the 
Grant System, the Government must still remain responsible 
for laying down national policy,” and that, ‘* in determin- 
ing the total of the general grant for any period, the 
Government will take into consideration the latest 
available figures of expenditure by the local authorities 
on the relevant services.”” We must bear in mind that 
these latest “ figures of expenditure "’ will be amounts 
previously authorised by the central authority after 
careful and sometimes ruthless pruning of a local 
authority's estimates. 


The Block Grant 

The attempt by the Government to pull wool over the 
eyes of local authorities by suggesting that the aim of 
the block grant is to increase their independence in 
raising and spending their money, will be well exposed 
by the debates on resolutions submitted to the conference 
on this subject. The Minister of Education has clearly 
stated that there will be no transfer of power from the 
Ministry to local education authorities. The burden on 
the rates will be unreasonable and unacceptable, and 
there is a clear intention to put up rates and relieve taxes. 


Divisional Executives 

Particular emphasis and attention must be given to 
the proposal to abolish Divisional Executives—an 
attempt to deprive some areas of any association with 
local aspects of education administration. Our aim has 
been to break down the over-centralisation of education 
organisation and with this in mind we press for the 
retention of divisional executives and for the direct 
conferment of powers to those authorities the Ministry 
recognises can justifiably undertake responsibility for 
major educational functions. A local education authority 
cannot possibly realise the day to day needs and develop- 
ment of remote districts. The cumbersome tiers of 
administration demand reference to numerous super- 





visers, sometimes referred to as inspectoral, organising 
and advisory staff, covering physical training, domestic 
science, drama, music, gardening and even caretaking. 
The Youth Service itself employs many experts who 
endeavour to attract the interest of young people, only 
a minority of whom respond to their efforts. One wonders 
sometimes how far the financial outlay is justified by 
results. There are about a dozen psychologists employed 
in a county, one of whom, incidentally, is designed 
“ Physchologist to the Education Committee.”’ 

Time and money is often wasted sending representatives, 
with no voting power, to governors’ meetings when 
appointments are made, simply to ensure that the 
county is represented. It has been said that the 
“contemporary revolution in educational methods 
more resembles a confused civil war, where the fortunes 
of war loom very different in different places, and 
nothing is certain, except that things will never again 
be exactly as they were.’’ Administrative officers and 
members of committees become very weary of being 
constantly reminded that they must not stray from a 
fixed pattern, planned for a vast area and embracing 
several hundred schools. The particular needs of a 
school population may vary considerably even from 
school to school. 


Selection at 11 plus 

This seems to have been a peak year for a nation-wide 
interest and criticism of the 11 plus examination as a 
method of selection for placing children in schools in 
which their abilities can be trained to the best advantage. 
Children, young or mature, vary considerably in intel- 
lectual ability and responsiveness to educational training. 
As soon as a child enters a junior school there is usually 
a test for selection for the A, B or C stream. No-one 
seriously challenges this. The same thing occurs for 
placing in a secondary school, but the streaming becomes 
more varied and segregated. Whatever the type of 
school—comprehensive, multilateral, etc.—a_ child's 
needs must still be assessed and a place found. This 
year, the child of eleven plus has travelled a rough 
journey from birth. Born at a time when parents had 
survived emotional and physical upheaval of war, it 
entered its school life one of a mass, when buildings, 
apparatus, staffing and planning were in post-war 
chaos, and he is now competing within the largest age 
group in history for a place in a grammar school. It is 
an accepted fact that there were not sufficient places 
for a number of children of aptitude and ability who may 
have just missed the boat. The secondary modern 
schools are not yet prepared to meet the challenge and 
needs of this residue of promising pupils. Reorganisation 
of the secondary modern school is long overdue, and 
steps should be taken now to develop that field of 
specialist education that will enable each child to have 
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Specially designed to include the 
most up-to-date scientific develop- 
ments in suction cleaners, the 
TRUVOX Industrial Vacuum 
Cleaner more than justifies its 
inclusion in our range of industrial 
cleaning equipment. Highly efficient, 
robust in construction and yet 
scientifically designed to minimise 
effort in use. 

Size 27-in. by 9-in. diam., 10-in. wide, 
overall height 134-in. Total weight, 
including 50-ft. cable, is 244-Ib. 
Main casing is of zinc plated sheet 
steel. Three wheels, with front castor, 
all rubber-mounted. Rubber handle- 
grip reinforced with steel spring. 
“Toe-tap” or “ Finger-press ” 
action switch. Large capacity linen 
fabric bag with steel frame and 


TRUVOX LIMITED, 15, LYON ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 
Technical and Service Department : 328, Station Road, HARROW, Middlesex. 


Floor to Ceiling cleaning with this new 


INDUSTRIAL VACUUM CLEANER 


ensures a higher standard of efficiency and hygiene 


throughout your premises. 


reinforced bottom. Pocket at back 
with deodorant tablet. Extension 
Tubes of solid drawn steel finished 
in polished chrome. Latest type 
interlock steel spiral hose. Supplied 
complete with full range of attach- 
ments. As with all Truvox Mainten- 
ance Equipment no training is 
required. All machines can easily 
be handled by unskilled labour. 


Also available 


TRUVOX SCRUBBER /POLISHER 
TRUVOX SUCTION DRYER 
*O0CO’ POLISHER /SWEEPER 
‘JUNO’ FLOOR TREATMENT 
MACHINE 





VOOVOY 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


(Harrow 9282) 
(Harrow 4455.) 
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Exquisite melody on the strings, a poignant 
undertone of horn and woodwind, pulsing drum, 


crash of percussion, the decisive overwhelming 


crescendo of the coda... 


Great music and the mastery 


of brilliant conducting. A 
masterpiece to be captured for 


ever, worthy only of the most 


faithful reproduction. 


An occasion in fact, for 
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an equal opportunity to develop its faculties, and thus 
stimulate greater confidence in parents. Only then may 
the pious phrases of the Act become accomplished facts. 
But failing this reorganisation, we may reach the end af 
the next ten years as we have begun it, emphasis still 
prevailing on the thirty per cent., leaving the seventy 
per cent. still in the wilderness. These to me are as 
vitally important to the nation’s moral and physical 
well-being as the grammar and university groups, a 
percentage of whom can just as surely fail to make the 
intellectual and moral grade we would like to develop 
in a Britisher. The danger is not in too rigid a selection, 
as in the continued failure to provide within the secondary 
modern school the same opportunity for all children to 
develop their aptitudes and abilities. While the country 
is seriously in need of scientists and technicians, we 
continue, placidly, to accept the position that the 
mishandled seventy per cent. will serve to keep in 
motion the wheels of industry and commerce. We must 
beware that these are not becoming clogged as a result 
of impersonal relationships and maladministration, by 
a disregard for human values and by over-confidence 
that the thirty per cent. will provide for all the intel- 
lectual needs of a progressive nation. 

Sir Vincent Tewson has said, ‘‘ In so far as manage- 
ment had failed in industrial relations in the past, it was 
partly because their technical education has been 
conceived too narrowly.’’ Such subjects as economics, 
business management, wage structures and human 
relations must now be given more prominence. We can 
afford neither to fall behind in technical accomplishments 
nor to neglect spiritual and human values. 

The infant, junior and secondary modern schools have 
progressively tackled the bulge by accepting larger 
classes, temporary buildings, etc. No-one seriously 
suggested juniors remaining in the junior school because 
of limited places in the secondary modern schools 
(although there was a feeble attempt at this), and no-one 
is brave enough to say that the grammar schools 
however regrettable this would be—should accept 
larger classes because of the increase in the number of 
able children in this age group. Instead the educational 
fate of a great many children is settled by examination 
and administrative decision, and the latter is often 
influenced by consideration of classroom space, supply 
of teachers, etc. 

One effective step towards equality of opportunity 
would be the raising of the school leaving age to sixteen. 
It is a regrettable fact that the less responsive a child 
is to education, the sooner we throw him to the industrial 
wolves. It is the more able pupil who has the oppor- 
tunity for a longer school life. How often a grammar 
school head agrees without hesitation to the release of a 
pupil who may not make the grade, or one whose 
behaviour is alleged to be a bad influence on the school. 
The former surely needs a longer school life, while the lat- 
ter case, I suggest, affords an opportunity for the school 
staff to use their influence to the best advantage. It is 
easy to uphold the good name of a school when doubtful 
material is rejected. I have every admiration for the 
staff who accept and tackle the problem child. After all, 
the intellectual group will become clever anyway. 


Television in Schools 
The visual presentation of knowledge is now being 
supplemented by Television in schools. We must bear 
in mind the latent threat as well as the potential promise 





of this venture, and beware of allowing the young to 
become enslaved by T.V. The teacher will have a great 
responsibility in seeing that T.V. is only supplementary 
to his own work. To quote the Chairman of the AF 

Committee of the Schools Broadcasting Council, “‘ it is 
necessary to ensure that the rapidly expanding profes- 
sions of T.V. experts of all kinds should be staffed by 
people decently educated as well as_ technically 
competent.’’ T.V. at the moment is an expensive 
medium of education, and we still cannot be proud of the 
number of fifteen-year-olds who leave school without 
the average ability to read or to spell. While some 
schools are crying out for more books with which to 
tackle this failing more efiectively; one does wonder 
which expense should receive priority. After all, a 
half-read citizen is a half-bred citizen. 


The Handicapped Child 

May I here make brief reference to the education of 
the handicapped child. There have been rapid changes 
in development over the past ten years in this branch of 
work, especially with the physically handicapped. It is 
a striking fact that at a time when local authorities have 
been hard pressed with priorities of education in the 
primary and secondary field generally, they have 
expanded special school provision more rapidly than in 
any previous decade. There is still much to be done. 
In March of this year the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Education stated that there were 15,478 
children reported by local education authorities during 
1951-1955 as incapable of receiving education at school. 
In December, 1955, there were over 5,000 in occupation 
centres, and at the same date there were 2,942 regarded 
as suitable for training at occupation centres, but not 
receiving it. Can one imagine the empty and purposeless 
lives these unfortunate children are destined to live ? 
Teaching is now carried out in many more hospitals, 
although the number of long-stay child cases has 
considerably declined. Authorities exercising their 
powers under this section of the Act are to be commended. 
Home tuition for the seriously handicapped has also been 
developed. The Minister of Education’s attention has 
been called to the fact that out of 72,000 children 
suitable for special schools, only one-third can be 
properly trained. The need for teachers for this work is 
serious. We have the position when medical officers are 
reluctant to recommend children for transfer to a 
special school because of lack of facilities available. 
This may not be deemed by some to be a spectacular 
part of educational work, but it’s a very human branch 
we must not overlook. 

Education is a subject on which everyone seems to 
think him or herself capable of pronouncing an opinion 
(even my humble self). It would be enlightening to 
review the number of authorities, with no co-ordinating 
committee, who have a finger in the pie. Even the 
Home Office runs very expensive schools. The fighting 
services have their schemes and a considerable volume 
of education is sponsored and financed by industry. 
These certainly play a very important part in widening 
the scope of further education. No technical or industrial 
situation is likely to remain static, presenting the need 
for many people to have to undergo the strain of revision 
of training in middle life, if not before. At the British 
Industrial Management Conference a query was raised 
as to ‘‘ how many senior managers can write a concise 
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report or do elementary arithmetic.'’ In another papet 
on trade union reaction to industrial change, it was asked, 
‘““why should a skilled engineer with many years’ 
experience be hired and fired and regarded as ‘ prime 
costs’ or even ‘ material’ while his typist daughter has 
staff conditions after three months at a commercial 
school.’’ Insecurity breeds fear and resistance to change, 
particularly when it is not thoroughly understood. 


The Art of Living 

All the confusion of ideas and schemes of education 
seem to miss focussing effort and training on the vital 
skill necessary for human happiness—learning the 
art of living and working together. The national and 
international physical and mental energy of the day 
centres around financing and making instruments to 
destroy the very lives we have helped to create and 
mould. Is this a creditable or even an intelligent use 
to make of the knowledge with which we have been so 
anxious that our scientists should equip themselves ? 
It seems to be characteristic in mankind to abuse those 
things which are for their well-being. How much more 
worthwhile it would be to train in tolerance, under- 
standing, humility and truth. Our educational system 
still creates national leaders in whom we are not always 
able to have unshaken confidence. how badly we need 
someone who has courage allied to intellectual ability. 
Not just the courage to perform on a battle field, but 
the courage to lead the nation and the world in calling 
a halt to the abuse of the knowledge gained by the 
scientist and to use his skill in fostering the spirit of 
human relationships. Then the strength of a nation 
would not be assessed by the size of its H-bombs, but 
by the character and integrity of its citizens who, 
above everything else, should have been taught the art 
of living together. Man’s control over himself is very 
far from progressing at the same rate as man’s control 
over industry. 

Firstly in the home. Our courts have a constant 
stream of young people unfitted to solve the problems 
of domestic differences, who throw up the sponge at the 
least pretext, breaking up family life and shirking their 
responsibilities. 

Secondly in the schools, where secondary modern, 
grammar and universities must all aim at a common 
worthy purpose with every teaching post recognised as a 
post of special responsibility, with a salary comparable 
to the value, responsibility and dignity of a worthy 
profession. 

I make a plea for a long and arduous educative process 
in the art of living together. Never let it be said that 
our children are taught more of the mechanism of the 
sun and moon than of the human society in which they 
live. 

Knowledge does not necessarily lead to wisdom. A 
right judgment is the fruit of true Education. 





The Bishop of Bristol last month opened the new 
library block at Colston’s Girls School, Bristol. In an 
air raid in 1941 the library block was so severely damaged 
that complete demolition became necessary, but the 
11,000 books were saved. Opportunity was taken when 
rebuilding to replan this section of the school buildings 
and the new four-storey block comprises: the library, 
four large classrooms, bookstore, and cloakrooms. 
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L.C.C. to aren £5,000 on litte Kilns 


Before the war pottery kilns on hire were supplied to 
certain L.C.C. secondary schools and evening institutes. 
\fter the war, kilns on hire were no longer available and 
to meet the demand for the firing of pottery two kilns 
were installed at the school equipment division. In view 
of the advantage on educational grounds for pottery 
firing to take place within the school or institute so that 
pupils and students can be associated with all the 
processes involved in the production of the finished 
article it was later decided to instal kilns in new county 
secondary schools with rolls exceeding 1,000 and 
expenditure of {500 was sanctioned for the experimental 
installation of electric pottery kilns in other secondary 
schools and {620 for kilns at four evening institutes. 

There is an increasing demand from schools and 
evening institutes for kilns on their own premises and the 
Sub-Committee have agreed in principle to the general 
supply of kilns to existing secondary schools and 
establishments for further education, when recom- 
mended by the senior art inspector. Applications for 
kilns have been received from fifty-seven schools, two 
day colleges and twelve evening institutes and expendi- 
ture of up to £5,000 is proposed during the current 
financial year, to provide for about nineteen establish- 
ments where the needs are greatest. 

Se 


Co-education in Japanese senior high schools is proving 
popular and has had a favourable effect on Japanese 
education in general, according to a recent survey by the 
Japanese Ministry of Education. 
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: Month by Month 


Ir the press reports are correct—and we 

Corporate are not aware that their correctness has 

Worship. been questioned—Mr. Steven Owen, Vice- 

President of the National Union of 
Teachers made the following remarks in the course of a 
challenging address to the Flintshire members on the 
8th September : 

“One of the things I hate to see is an inspector 
coming into my school to inspect our corporate 
worship. To me it is a contradiction in terms and it 
offends me. I could walk out when I see two able- 
bodied representatives of Her Majesty come in and 
give marks for the kind of hymn chosen and assess the 
efficiency of my prayer.” 

Mr. Owen seemed to speak from experience, and yet it is 
hard to believe that any of Her Majesty’s inspectors 
have ever claimed the right to ‘‘ inspect ’’ the morning 
worship in any school. It is still more difficult to 
believe that even two inspectors have really gone so far 
as to ‘‘ give marks ’’ for either the choice of hymn or 
the “‘ efficiency '’ (whatever that may mean) of a prayer. 
If any inspectors have in fact so acted, surely the 
matter should have been reported to the Ministry of 
Education immediately. 

The Education Act, 1944, does not give any right to 
Her Majesty’s inspectors to inspect school worship. An 
inspector who is really interested in the schools which 
he visits may quite properly ask permission to be 
present during school worship. It is difficult to see 
why any head teacher should refuse such a request, 
unless he has reason to be ashamed of the morning 
worship as conducted in his school. The inspector has, 
however, no right to inspect the worship nor to report 
upon it. It would be in order, but surely unnecessary 
and ungracious to object to any mention in the report 
unless that mention was unfavourable. The Butler 
Act empowers Her Majesty’s Inspectors to inspect only 
“* the religious instruction given in any school.maintained 
by a local education authority’’ provided that such 
instruction is given “ in accordance with an agreed 
syllabus.’ The word imstruction is important. The 
Education Act distinguishes quite clearly between 
worship (known in earlier Acts as religious observance) 
and instruction. In County and Controlled Schools 
there must be instruction in accordance with the 
Authority’s Agreed Syllabus. Such a syllabus, according 
to the Education Act, is concerned with instruction or 
teaching only and not with worship. The provisions of 
the Act relating to instruction and worship are not 
only quite distinct but they are in some respect different 
from each other. Is it possible that some inspectors 
do not know the Act or is Mr. Owen himself mistaken i in 
his interpretation of the action of the two “‘ able bodied "’ 
inspectors to whom reference is made ? 





| 
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* * * * 


It was under this heading that The 
Times reported the proceedings of a special 
meeting of the Flintshire Education 


Which 
Language 
at School. 


Committee called to consider what the 
Flintshire Leader described as ‘‘ one of the 
most vital and controversial questions ever to occupy 
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the attention of the Committee—the teaching of Welsh | 
in schools."’ According to The Times ‘‘ two hours of at 
times acrimonious debate . . . tempered the flatness of 
refusal by a sub-committee that parents have any real 
choice in deciding whether English or Welsh shall be the 
principal medium of instruction for their children at 
secondary schools.’’ The sub-committee had recom- 
mended six principles which should govern the linguisti: 
policy of the Authority. The sixth “ recognised the 
right of parents to make application for their children 
to attend at secondary schools other than those to which 
they have been allocated and such individual applica- 
tions will be carefully considered by the appropriate | 
committee.’’ The Education Committee amended this | 
clause to read “‘ Despite the allocation as in (c) the 
Committee recognises the rights of parents within the 
framework of the Education Act, 1944, to express a 
preference at any time for another school and to make 
representations accordingly to the Local Education | 
Authority.’’ The mover of the resolution asserted that 
there was something more important than preserving the | 
Welsh language or the English language, and that was 
preserving the rights and liberties of the individual. 
A happy feature about an otherwise unhappy con- 
troversy was the complete absence of racial feeling. 
It was not a contest of Englishmen versus Welshmen. 
This does however tend to obscure the fact that the 
chief officer of an Authority cannot anticipate even an 
expected change in policy on the part of his commiftee. 
An Officer must implement and, when required, explain 
the policy as it is and this appears to have been done. 
The debate, it was reported, wound up on a more 
harmonious note, with a general indication in many 
speeches that any objections by parents would be 
generously considered by the Committee. 


* * * ~ 


ADDRESSING the Association of Teachers 

Three-year in Colleges and Departments of Education 
Training. at Edge Hill Training College last month, 
Mr. D. E. Cookes, Chief Education Officer 

for Buckingham, maintained that the raising of the 
school leaving age to fifteen had stimulated a recasting 
of the whole system of education in modern schools 
rather than a simple adding of an extra year. He urged 
that that the new three-year course at teachers’ training 
colleges should be thought of in similar terms. It 
required not the addition of another year to an existing 
course but a recasting of the whole course. This of course, 
is what the colleges are preparing todo. The new course 
will be a challenge to them and as such they will accept 
it and respond to it. The comparison with the raising 
of the school leaving age is good, up to a point. It will 
be realised however the training course for intending 
teachers is to be extended not by a third but by no less 
than a half of its present duration. Local Education 
Authorities by whom the overwhelming majority of 
the new three-year trained teachers will be employed, 
have a right to expect a notable difference in those 
teachers compared with the newly qualified teachers 
who did not receive that extra fifty per cent. of training. 
The Local Education Authorities know the needs of 
their schools and the lines on which they are developing. 
It is to be hoped that they will be consulted regarding 
the context of the mew course. Consultation before, 


| in July, but only in theory and on paper. 





rather than notification after, final decisions have been 
made would be wise and helpful to all concerned in this 
important educational advance. 


” * * +. 


In another respect too the last year of the 


The secondary modern school child differs 
Fourth temporally from the last year of a training 
Year. college student. The college student’s 


final year really is a year. The secondary 

school boy or girl can legally leave school at the end of 
the term in which he or sh@ attains the age of fifteen 
years. The school year begins in September and ends 
In all except 
a small minority of cases no educational considerations 
are allowed to interfere with the child’s earliest possible 
leaving of school. Thus, generally speaking, only those 
young people whose fifteenth birthday falls in the 
summer term do in fact complete a fourth year at 
school. It is really amazing that a situation so wasteful 
of teaching strength and ability of school accommodation 
| and of educational opportunity should still be tolerated 
in this country. It is good to know that secondary 

modern school teachers are increasingly looking to the 

removal of this anomally as the most necessary and 

| most urgent educational reform. Incidentally it would 
| be at the same time the cheapest and the most effective 
| too. Many will doubtless plead its inconveniences to 
| industry and commerce. The same difficulties, however, 
| would exist, and would undoubtedly be overcome, if 
any system of comprehensive schools were adopted with 

| the corollary of one uniform minimum leaving age. It 
| is difficult indeed to see even one educational objection 
| to such amendment as would be necessary to the 
| Education Act, 1944. An Amending Bill altering one 
| word only in the Principal Act—‘‘ year’’ instead of 
| ‘‘ term ’’ in Section 114 (5) would be quite a legislative 
curiosity. It would be a mistake, however, to assume 

| that it would not be very strongly opposed. Even some 
| who are most favourable to educational advance may 
| fear that in supporting such an amendment they would 
be indirectly supporting the deferment of the raising of 

the school leaving age to sixteen. It is however difficult 
to see why this should be so. If and when the minimum 
school leaving age is raised to sixteen, the amendment 
proposed above would be even more obviously necessary 
than now. The case for uniformity among all secondary 
schools in this matter would be overwhelmingly strong 
when the minimum course for grammar and modern 
schools alike is five years. At the same time educationists 
may allow the existence in their midst of heretics who 
do not accept the verbal inspiration or the infallibility of 
all that is in the Butler Act. Some heretics might 
indeed be satisfied with a compulsory and complete 
four years course as the minimum for all children 
provided that opportunities were developed and multi- 
plied for education beyond that age. A medical 
correspondent of the Sunday Times has drawn attention 
to a fact which very few people have yet realised, viz. 
that boys and girls are reaching puberty earlier than 
they did even twenty years ago. During the past century 
there has been a general acceleration of physical develop- 
ment of as much as eighteen months. ‘‘ The fact ’’ the 
writer said ‘‘ that children are growing up more rapidly, 
but have to stay at school longer, provides problems for 
the parent, the child and the educationist.’’ So too does 
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the fact that more young people are marrying at an age 

when, according to the Act if fully implicated, they | 
should still be at school or at a “ county college.’’ Such 

early marriages and the unexpected upward trend in | 
the birth rate cannot be regarded as unwelcome social | 
trends. There are others who would like to take the | 
bold step of raising the minimum school leaving age at | 
once to the end of the year following the sixteenth 
birthday and to remove from the Act all reference to 
compulsory further education thereafter. 

e 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Plight of the Museums | 


To the Editor of the ScHooL GOVERNMENT CHRONICLE. 
Sir.—My attention has been called to the paragraph | 
on page 77 of 





entitled ‘‘ The Plight of the Museums "’ 
the September issue of the ScHooL GOVERNMENT 
CHRONICLE AND EpvucatTion Review. In this it is 
stated—‘‘ Museums (with one exception), Art Galleries 
and Municipal Libraries (again with one or two exceptions 
only), lie wholly outside the scope of the English and 
Scottish educational systems.’’ This is not quite 
correct for, apart from anything that may be done 
elsewhere in the country, the London County Council 
has for many years administered through the Education 
Committee as part of the Education Service two museums 
the Geffrye and the Horniman. It is of course true that 
the power to maintain these museums is derived not 
from the Education Act, 1944, but from the London 
General Powers Acts. I will not enlarge on the scope 
of these museums but I would mention that at both of 
them teachers are employed by the Education Committee 
to work with children coming on school visits and in 
their leisure time. 

Yours faithrully, 

HAROLD C, SHEARMAN. 

Chairman of the Education Committee. 
The County Hall, 
London, S.E.1. 


Savings in Schools 
In a message in support of the National Savings Move- 
ments’ Schools Recruitment Week Alderman P. H. 
Edwards, M.A., President of the A.E.C., says: ‘ The 
habit of thrift contributes to a knowledge of the proper 
use of money and few children to-day are without pocket 
money. It is easy to spend it all, but it is good to save 
a fraction of it. Therefore I wish to see every endeavour 
to make National Savings a feature in every school. 
This will mean a continuance of the tremendous goodwill 
and voluntary effort of the teaching staff, perhaps a 
little more effort in some schools, but also a hearty 

co-operation by parents and children."’ 








Appointed as Youth Employment Officer for Wallasey 
is Mr. F. Hill, assistant county officer for Cheshire. 
. ~ ~ * 
Mr. Handel Goddard has been appointed District 
Inspector of Schools and Adviser in Mathematics and 
Further Education to the Bristol Education Committee 
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Parliamentary Secretary Again 
Urges the Need for More 


Ld . 
Scientists 

Sir Edward Boyle, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education, speaking at the official opening 
of the Metropolitan Vickers Apprentice Training School, 
Manchester, referred to the now widely felt want of more 
scientists and technologists in this country. 

Saying that there was no need for him to emphasise the 
importance of technological education to the future of 
Britain’s economy, Sir Edward said he would however 
like to make two points. First, it was always worth 


| remembering that it is precisely those goods on which 


we so much depend for our export earnings—capital 
goods and the product of our engineering industries 
which are going to become increasingly competitive in 
world markets. This meant that we must as a nation 
keep continually one step ahead in applying the latest 
discoveries of science to industrial production. 

‘“‘ Secondly,’’ said the Minister, ‘‘ don’t let us forget 
that the ultimate purpose of all technological advance 
must be that individual men and women should lead 
freer and happier lives in a more prosperous and civilised 
community. We must not allow the glamour of atomic 
physics to divert our minds from the countless detailed 
ways in which modern industrial development has 
already eased the lives of millions of people.”’ 

Day Release Students increase by 30,000 

Here, said Sir Edward, was the real justification for a 
massive expansion in technical education and training 
at the craftsman and technician level as well as at the 
professional level. That we were taking this expansion 
seriously was shown by the fact that of the 320 projects 
so far authorised under our {70 million building 
programme for the period covered by the White Paper 
on Technical Education, 264 are for the extensions, 
alterations and new provision for local and area technical 
colleges. The total number of day release students, 
known to be 355,000 when the White Paper was written, 
increased by 30,000 in 1955-56-——an encouraging increase 
though not one we could be complacent about. 

‘‘ There is a very great deal that industry can do to 
help in this process—-by adopting flexible recruitment 
policies and progressive training schemes. The employer, 
after all, is in the best of positions, after a young man has 
left school, to assess his capabilities and direct him into 
the type of course where he will be of most service to 
himself, to his firm, and to his fellows.” 


The School Library 


‘‘ Nothing in our new schools has been of more benefit 
to the children than the establishment of school 
libraries,'’ said Mr. Edward Blishen, addressing the 
Library Association conference on ‘‘ The Reluctant 
Reader.”’ 

Far more than a public library he said, it attracted 
them to reading. The school library was not a luxury. 
It was an essential part of the teaching of English, 
without which “‘ the teaching of English is a lame duck.” 
Reluctant readers—children whose environment had 
been verbally meagre—could not be taught reading 
unless one could get them to handle a body of texts. 
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ieigam amusing 
appearance 


“Fluor acid air is procured by dissolving the earthy sub- 
stance called fluor in vitriolic acid. 

This kind of air extinguishes a candle and, like vitriolic air, 
one measure of it saturates two of alkaline air. It is peculiar to this 
kind of air to dissolve glass when it is hot. 

It seems to consist of a peculiar acid vapour, united to the 
strong substance of the fluor; for water being admitted to it absorbs 
the acid vapour, and the stony substance is deposited. By this means 
it exhibits an amusing appearance, whether water be admitted to a 
glass jar previously filled with that air, or the bubbles of air be admitted, 
as they are formed, to a quantity of water resting on mercury.” 





So, in 1797, Joseph Priestley described his early 
observations on hydrofluoric acid to students at the New 
College in Hackney, and recorded them under the title of 
Heads of Lectures on a Course of Experimental Philosophy. 
Today, using fluor acid air dissolved in aqua destillata, and 
costly vessels of silver and platinum, B.D.H. chemists make 
vast quantities of a great variety of fluorides of high purity, 
free from all stony substances, for which the B.D.H. sales 
departments will happily quote for deliveries by the pound, 
the cwt. or the ton. 

Such fluorides are used industrially for all sorts of 
purposes from increasing the light transmitting properties of 
lenses to aiding the production of atomic energy. 


B.D.H. 
LABORATORY 
CHEMICALS 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 
B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP 
POOLE DORSET 
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As the Administrator Sees It 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


UNIVERSITY AWARDS 

Many authorities find that this year they are making it 
possible for more and more students to go to universities 
and technical colleges. At the same time, however, 
they are finding that more students are leaving 
universities and colleges without acquiring the necessary 
qualifications. It is a discouraging position. One of the 
most pleasing features of the modern world is the way 
in which universities have thrown open their doors to 
those with the necessary qualifications, irrespective of 
their family income and circumstances. The career 
open to the talents is nowadays a reality and not a 
dream. Yet the hard fact remains that many who are 
accepted by universities as possessing the necessary 
talents do not in fact fulfil their promise when they are 
at university. 

It is a serious position, not only from the point of view 
of the taxpayer and the ratepayer, who find that money 
spent on the education of these people is not yielding 
results, but more important is the effect of this failure 
on the part of the students concerned. It is very 
difficult for such people to find alternative forms of 
employment. Their failure cannot be concealed. It 
takes a very robust kind of personality to rise triumphant 
above it. 

All the universities report that more people are seeking 
places than the number of places available. Because of 
this, one would imagine that the universities would be 
able to choose students who are pretty sure of making 
the grade. Yet the results show that this is not so. 
No doubt there are various reasons for it. Many a boy 
and girl can do quite well at school when they are 
rigidly supervised, encouraged and coached by their 
teachers. In the freer atmosphere of a university, 
however, where they have to work more on their own 
the results are very different. 

Another reason which might be worth looking into is 
the standard of entry set by the universities themselves. 
At the present time the minimum requirement is two 
passes at advanced level. It is on this that local authority 
awards are based. In making this recommendation the 
universities assume that students will be able to take 
their advanced work to quite a high level, and at the 
same time have leisure for pursuits outside their main 
subjects. This has not worked out in practice. Because 
two subjects are sufficient to qualify for an award it is 
to be feared that too many students are concentrating 
on these subjects only to the exclusion of everything 
else. It might be better if the minimum requirement 
were raised to three subjects at advanced level. A 
suggestion of this kind would not, of course, be well 
received. At once the cry would be raised that sixth 
forms would have no time for cultural activities, and 
that the general educational background of students was 
suffering. This argument, however, is largely refuted by 
the situation as it exists at the present day, where, as 
has already been said, students simply concentrate on 
the minimum requirement of two passes at advanced 
jevel to the exclusion of most other activities. 





It is certain that the position is worth looking into. 
It is paradoxical in the extreme that universities are 
turning away potential students and yet finding that 
many of those who are admitted are unable to qualify 
at the end of the course. Such a state of affairs cannot 
go unchanged. 

* * a * * 


WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS 

It is a salutory experience to visit a meeting of a 
parent-teacher association. The subjects discussed vary 
according to the school and the particular conditions of 
the school, but every primary and secondary teacher 
knows that certain topics will recur with unfailing 
regularity. 

At primary school meetings, Number one topic is the 
entrance examination. The parent of to-day knows the 
importance of this examination, and he makes no bones 
about it that he expects the primary school to prepare 
for it. Some parents are, of course, quite outrageous 
in their demands. They expect in the so-called scholar- 
ship-year that all history, geography, nature study and 
even physical education will be abandoned and that the 
child will have an unrestricted diet of arithmetic, 
English and “ intelligence.”’ 

When the demands are outrageous they can be 
easily withstood. The real difficulty occurs when a 
parent is anxious about the prospects of his child and 
the teacher knows that the child has not much chance of 
qualifying. Such a position can be a worry to both 
teacher and parent. There is only one possible course of 
action open to the teacher, and that is complete frank- 
ness. He must tell the parent that his child will receive 
every encouragement and opportunity, but that this 
does not guarantee success. 

The other great topic of the primary school flows from 
this first topic. It is the number of grammar school 
places available in any given area. The average parent 
of the average child is always convinced that there are 
not enough places available. In some areas, of course, 
this is quite true and it is lamentable that such areas 
should exist, but even in areas where the percentage of 
places available is 25 per cent. and over, the parent 
needs a great deal of convincing that there is a sufficiency 
of places. He is not put off by the assurance that it is 
possible to obtain G.C.E. passes in modern secondary 
schools. 

Where there are many average parents of average 
children (and this occurs frequently) the opinion is 
frequently expressed that the local authority should 
create a special type of school for border-line cases. 
This, in the opinion of thee >eople would be preferable 
to G.C.E. courses in the mouern secondary school. 

To the professional, and especially theoretical educ- 
tionist, this is an idea which is not much in favour at the 
present time. Such a school would be similar to the 
central school of pre-war days. 

At grammar school stage the main talking-point is 
regret that children have to specialise so early. This 
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affects the good all-rounder who is good at everything 
and a greater number of children who are moderately 
good at everything and who are bad at nothing. Parents 
know that the choice of a course of studies will determine 
their child’s future, not only at university but also at work. 
Teachers in grammar schools have to point out that the 
choice is forced upon them by reason of the demands of 
university scholarship examinations. This is true, but 
it does not alter the fact that parents, teachers and 
children alike have to make a difficult choice at too early 
an age. 

Is there anything in the comments and suggestions 
which are made by the parents? It is easy for academic 
educationalists to give an academic answer to their 
questions. It is easy to say that the Education Act is 
framed to provide an education appropriate to ability 
and aptitude ; that if too much creaming is done at aze- 
eleven the standard of the modern secondary school is 
depressed ; and that specialisation is inevitable. These 
are facile answers to give, and they have the sanction of a 
large body of professional opinion, yet the practical 
educationalists, including the teachers in the schools, are 
often compelled to admit that there is much substance 
in the comments of the public, and that, in time, some, 
if not all of them, might be adopted in practice. 


A New Scholarship 


A new Scholarship—the Frank Wright Scholarship— 
which will enable the recipient the opportunity for 
further study in the U.S.A. at either the Textile Research 
Institute, Princeton (in association with the University 
of Princeton), or at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is announced by The Textile Institute. 

Candidates must have been born in the United King- 
dom and must possess a University degree of sufficient 
standing to permit of eligibility for attendance at one of 
the two American institutions. 

Subject to acceptance by the Graduate School of 
Princeton University, the recipient of the scholarship 
would become a candidate there for the Ph.D. degree 
in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering or Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Alternatively, a candidate who has the necessary 
qualifications may be considered for admission to a 
course in the Department of Mechanical Engineering 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology leading to 
a MS. degree in Textile Technology, and subsequently 
to the Degree of Sc.D. in Mechanical Engineering. 

Application forms may be obtained from The General 
Secretary of the Textile Institute and must be returned 
not later than the 31st of this month. 








1956 /7 229 Middlesex students were granted 
State Scholarships and supplemental awards, and 204 
students living in Middlesex have been offered similar 
awards this year. In addition to State Scholarships 
obtained last year 2,188 students were granted Major 
County Awards to the value of {505,171 to enable them 
to attend Universities or University Colleges, and 949 
students received awards to the sabia of £161,199 to 
attend other Further Education establishments. 














Teaching Aids i in L. C. C. Schools 


Receiving Equipment and Record Players 


Since 1947, the Council's schools have been supplied 
with 1,550 broadcast receiving sets, each with classroom 
extension speakers and a record player unit and, for use 
in the smaller infants’ schools, 175 table radiograms. 

Although recent issues of record players have been of 
the three speed type, so that full use can be made of the 
new long-playing records those record players issued 
to the schools under earlier programmes are suitable 
only for records designed to play at a speed of 78 
revolutions a minute—the only kind available at that 
time. 

The schools supplement their own supply of records 
by borrowing from the Council’s loan collection, which 
will include an increasing proportion of long playing 
records. It is accordingly proposed this year to convert 
420 of the single-speed players at a cost of £5,040 so 
that they can also be operated with long-playing 
records. Some 1,400 record players and 75 radiograms 
will ultimately need conversion at a cost of about {12 


each. 
Television 


The Council has, after consultation with heads of 
schools and the B.B.C., equipped twenty secondary 
schools for the reception of the programmes arranged by 
the B.B.C. as an experiment in T.V. for schools. The 
schools chosen form a representative selection of 
secondary schools maintained by the Council and are 
evenly distributed over the County area. 

Since reaching agreement to take part in the B.B.C.s 
controlled experiment the Council has agreed that the 
heads of these selected schools may exercise their 
discretion in the use they make of the programmes, 
intended for reception by schools, drawn up by Associ- 
ated-Rediffusion, Ltd. 

Heads of schools will select appropriate classes for the 
various programmes avoiding, as far as practicable, 
departures from the normal school curriculum. A class 
will usually consist of thirty pupils; conditions under 
which viewing takes place have been carefully laid down 
to ensure that the vision of every pupil is uninterrupted 
and strain on the eyes eliminated. 

T.V. is a new medium in education ; the emphasis of 
the B.B.C. programmes is on experiment. Teachers 
responsible for the classes selected to watch the pro- 
grammes will have the task of assessing the suitability 
of the programmes, observing closely the response of 
their pupils to them and of continuing lessons or discus- 
sions arising from them. 

A careful record of each programme, of its suitability 
and of its impact on the pupils will be kept by the 
schools. A brief report will be sent to the B.B.C. each 
week and four of the Council’s inspectors of schools will 
observe the of the experiment in the schools. 
At the end of the experimental period a full report will 
be submitted to the Education Committee. 





Russia has offered Ceylon two five-year scholarships 
at Moscow University, says a Colombo message, and 
Mr. Bandaranaike, the Prime Minister, has asked the 
Minister of Education to accept them. 
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EN -TOUT-CAS 


EXPERTS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
HARD COURTS AND SPORTS GROUNDS 


HARD COURTS «CRICKET PITCHES 


Used for the British Hard *“BITUTURF” Practice 
Court Championships at Pitches (Sole Makers) have 
Bournemouth and first-class teas lied . 
Tournaments throughout the n supplied to County 


Cricket Clubs, Corporations, 
Business Clubs, Colleges and 
Universities, etc. 


country. 


RUNNING TRACKS 


Including Melbourne; White 
City, London and Manchester; 
Oxford University Athletic 
Club’s Ground, Iffley Road, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Designed and made (Standard 


Oxford; R.A.F. Halton and or Special). 

Innsworth, also Marlborough 

and Shrewsbury Schools, etc. 

PRICE LIST 

SQUASH COURTS Published annually (92pp) of 
Sole Makers of Carter’s and all kinds of Grass Seeds, 
En-Tout-Cas Courts, which Fertilisers, Sports Ground 
can now be economically Equipment and Accessories 





and speedily constructed. (Please send for this). 


Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates, from: 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS (0. LTD., Syston, Nr. Leicester 
Telephone : Syston 86163-4-5-6 
London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (SLOane 8117-8) 
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TECHNICAL SALES 


32/32a, Lupus Street, London, $.W.1. ViCtoria 5153 























They are robust, free-running, and 






will not damage floors. Many 

other types of HOMA Castors 
are available for all school appli- 
cations trucks, school stores, 


canteen, etc. Please ask for catalogue. 


piano castors 


ENGINEERING CO. — LTD. 
COSBY LEICESTER 


Telephone: Narborough 2373 & 3318 


HOMA 




















THE 


Martin Classic 


Organs 


These new two-manual organs are of 
particular interest to schools. They 
contain three or four times as many 
sound sources as any other electronic 
instrument and can iead the singing of 
a large congregation without over- 
amplification. The Consoles are, more- 
over, orthodox and suitable for teaching 


3 rank organ from £1,600 
4 rank organ from £1,900 


in hand for Rydal and 
Whitgift Schools 


Contracts 


Please write for details to : 


THE MILLER ORGAN CO., LTD., 
Salhouse Road, NORWICH 
TELEPHONE : NORWICH 47302 
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Children’s Reading 


WORK AT THE ISLINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


In these times, when it is not altogether easy to 
persuade children to choose reading as a pastime in 
preference to other forms of amusement which demand 
less effort in concentration, the Islington Public Libraries 
in their record of the past year’s work report an increase 
of more than 18,000 in the number of books issued during 
the year from the children’s lending libraries, the total 
for the year being 418,147 volumes. 

They attribute this increase, in part, to the close 
liaison which is maintained with schools throughout the 
Borough, and to their ‘‘ extension’’ programme of 
story hours, talks, film shows and other activities which 
help to popularise the libraries and show the children 
the close link which exists between their own personal 
interests and books. 

Despite interruptions due to the redecoration of some 
of the buildings, 162 story hours and picture book 
readings were presented by the staff, and were attended 
by 3,121 children. Thirty-one talks, given by visiting 


speakers, were attended by 2,400 children, an average | 


of seventy-seven for each talk. There has been a marked 
tendency says the report for attendances at talks to 
decline over the past few years, but this has been counter- 
acted to some extent by the inclusion in programmes of 
speakers already well known through their television 
appearances. 

4,002 children attended thirty film shows. Some of 
these programmes consisted of short documentary films 
on subjects of interest to children, but this year several 
full-length feature films based on books were screened 
with good results. Each film show was supplemented 
with a book display and a short talk by a children’s 
librarian. 

The library clubs held seventy meetings during the 
winter months, attended by a total of 869 children. 
A gramophone recital held at one Library was attended 
by thirty-five children. 

Class Attendances and School Time Activities 

Teachers took 1,069 classes of school children, totalling 
34,240 pupils, to the five libraries where facilities exist 
for children to study and do simple research, an increase 
of 295 classes over last year. Subjects studied during 
such visits varied from space travel to natural history 
and it was not unusual for children to become so 
interested in their work that they returned to the 
library in their own time to continue their studies. As 
a direct result of these visits, 916 children enrolled for 
the first time as members of the libraries. 

It was a new experience for some of the teachers to 
take classes to the libraries, and their opinions on the 
value of the visits were sought. Without exception, 
they expressed themselves well satisfied with the results 
and were particularly pleased with the demonstrations 
of the best methods of quickly extracting information 
from books. Backward children were found to derive 
considerable benefit from regular library visits, although 
the material which they could use, and their library 
activities, were limited by the poor standard of reading 
ability. 





School Libraries 

At the end of the year, 3,615 volumes were in circula- 
tion in thirty-six schools participating in the scheme for 
the provision of collections of books to schools situated 
more than a quarter of a mile from a public library, or 
separated from it by a main traffic route. These col- 
lections were changed every term, and were supplemen- 
tary to the schools’ own library books provided by the 
London County Council. It is estimated that 136,850 
books were issued to children during the year through 
the school library service. 

Schools co-operated with arrangements for the local 
history exhibition /slington Story and sent 831 children 
in forty organised parties to view the exhibition. 

Other activities connected with education were the 
provision of book displays at the Council’s three recep- 
tions for school leavers, and the talks given by the 
Principal Assistant-in-Charge of Work with Young 
People to the Sisters’ Training College of the National 
Children’s Homes. 





400 New Teachers to Middlesex 

County Alderman Mr. W. R. M. Chambers, chairman 
of the Middlesex County Council, officially welcomed 
more than 400 new teachers into the Middlesex County 
service last month. Dr. C. E. Gurr, the chief education 
officer, introducing the chairman of the county education 
committee, County Alderman J. W. A. Billam, said 
that having been a teacher himself, Mr. Billam knew 
the difficulties and problems of people coming into the 
teaching profession. 

Referring to the Middlesex education service Mr. 
Billam said that Middlesex was an Authority with 
great traditions, and the education committee, teachers 
and the administrative staff worked together as a team 
in their efforts to improve the education service—the 
most important social service in the state. He went on 
to say that there are approximately 12,000 teachers in 
Middlesex primary and secondary schools who have 
charge of some 300,000 children. More than 550 newly- 
qualified teachers had entered the county service this 
term, the majority coming from training colleges but 
some from universities and university departments of 
education. The county supervisors of probationary 
teachers, the county advisers of specialist subjects, 
head teachers and teachers would co-operate to help the 
young teacher in the tremendous task undertaken. 


Speaking in French 

Rather more advanced than the earlier French series 
is the French Brains Trust, ‘‘ The French on the French,’’ 
being broadcast by the B.B.C. in Network Three on 
Thursdays. The object is twofold: to help listeners to 
brush up their school French and to give them some 
information about modern France. Listeners’ questions 
about the country will be sent to a team of French 
speakers meeting in Paris under the chairmanship of 
Monsieur Henri Appia, who teaches English at the 
Lycee Henri IV and the Ecole Normale Superieure in 
Paris. He will translate the questions, interrupt the 
speakers if they talk too fast or use unfamiliar words or 
idioms, and summarise the answers in English and 
French. 
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PARK YOUR CYCLES 
THE ODONI way 


(Regd. Trade Mark) | 
WITH ODONI (PATENT) “‘ ALL-STEEL ” 


TYPES TO SUIT ALL POSSIBLE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR USE 


HORIZONTAL OR SEMI-VERTICAL 





ODONI. 


TYPE 4. 
NO LIFTING of cycies in errHer PARKING on 
REMOVAL. 


Write for fully illustrated leaflet and price list to Sole 
Menufacturers and Patentees. 


ALFRED A. ODONI AND CO., LTD. 


SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, 
LONDON, E.C.2. Tel. Add. : 


Single-sided horizontal stand. 





Tel. No. : 
NATional 8525/6 
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BICYCLE STANDS | 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE-SIDED | | 





Odoni Ave Lendon 
(Works : London, N.W.) 








Correct in size, weight & play in every way 












MOULDED ’ MOULDED 
FOOTBALL VOLLEY 
Size 5—I8 panel BALL 
Size 4—-12 panel A 12-panel ball of 

durable S-ply re 


In Orange, Tan or 
White. Very durable 
and ideal for practice 
purposes 


inforcedconstruction 
and patent double 
seal valve. Washable, 
soap and water. 






MANY SCHOOLS 
ARE USING 


MITRE 


MOULDED 
BALLS 
70-OAY 





MOULDED 
BASKET 
BALL 


Seamless 3-ply inne: 
lining between outer 
cover and bladder, 
deep 
Conforms to official 
specification. Tan or 
white. 


MOULDED 
NET BALL 


Conforms in size, 
weight and perform- 
ance to official speci- 
fication. S-ply re- 
inforced construction 
for long life. 


From leading Sports Dealers 
Mfrs. Benjamin Crook & Sons Ltd., Huddersfield 
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MN! ENKEI 





PORTABLE 
MICRO 
PROJECTOR 


The use of standard precision- 
made British optical elements, 
c bined with £ ity and 
simplicity in design, permits 
this robust instrument to be 
offered at a price well within 
the reach of all. 
@ Projection : 38mm Leech 
achromatic microscopic objec- 





tive. 
@ Spiral focusing movement 
@ iilumination: i2v. 100 wart 


twin pillar vertical centre pro- 
jection bulb. 

SOx enlargement at 6’; 
at 12’ 


100x 


Operative from mains current 
200-250v. A.C. 


field 
Price £27.10.0 


a 
@ Even and brilliantly illuminated 
e 
Fuller details gladly sent on request 


& BULFORD LTD. 


NEWBOLD 


ENBEECO HOUSE - ROGER STREET - GRAY’S INN RD. * W.C.1 





LINIVALILINILLULINNNI| | Tetebhone : CHAcery $614 (3 tines) ||I{||[I)IIIIIIIIIIIIl 





RALN: SNOW 











IN 


DRYING CABINETS 
GAS AND ELECTRIC 


SnoWhite Drying Cabinets 
are used in most modern 
schools for drying clothes 
and teaching domestic 
science. There are 5 Models 





tread grain. 


to suit all requirements. ( 





Finished eau-de-nil, cream 
or white. 
Please write for full 
particulars to the Sole 
Manufacturers : 


"J. GLOVER & SONS Lr. 


101, GROTON ROAD 
| LONDON, S.W.18 
| Phone : Battersea 6511. 


| 
| 
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The Impact of the School on the Development 
of Aesthetic Values 


By K. W. M. in The New South Wales Education Gazette. 


Broadly speaking, it is the function of the school to 
equip children for living by bringing them into contact 
with the finest achievements of our civilisation in the 
esthetic and cultural fields as well as in those of practical 
endeavour. The will have an impact on 
esthetic experience through its physical environment, 
the quality of its teachers, and their teaching and the 
subjects taught. Of the subjects taught, music, art, 
literature, dancing and the whole field of rhythmic and 
dramatic expression are likely to be the most influential. 

rhe development of appreciation of worthy and 
beautiful thoughts, forms, movements, sounds, or any 
combination of these, depends on a broader approach to 
the problem than simply making provisions for lessons 
in the aspet ts listed. That school which is succeeding 
in creating in its pupils a sensitiveness to the finer 
aspirations of humanity is making an appreciation of 
the good in every aspect of experience a fundamental 
prim iple of policy. 

If school buildings are designed to meet a purely 
functional purpose, they may provide but little stimulus 
to the aestheti The use of brighter colours in 
the painting of an important advance. 
Facilities for the establishment and the maintenance of 
school gardens are necessary if school surroundings are to 
make a worthwhile contribution to aesthetic experience. 
many classrooms remain somewhat drab. Some 
teachers, however, do take particular pains to create a 
pleasant atmosphere in the classroom by the provision 
of curtains, pictures, charts, vases of flowers in season, 
and similar decoration. Where playgrounds are in a very 
bad state of repair, the general drabness must affect 
adversely the feelings of the staff, the pupils and the 
community generally towards their school. 

On the whole, the ideal of an attractive physical 
environment for children during their school hours 
needs more emphasis in educational planning if the 
whole atmosphere of the school is to make a positive 
contribution to the growth of aesthetic sensibility in the 
child. This will involve the expenditure of large sums 
of money on buildings and planning and layout of 
playgrounds. On the other hand, the teacher can make 
the best of existing facilities by the application to the 


school 


sense. 


schools 


1S 


loo 


school of some of the means used in the home for 
exterior and interior decoration. 
Aesthetic experiences stir us intellectually and 


emotionally to an awareness of some ideal concept of 
beauty, whether it lies in colour, form, sound, or the 
very truth or appositeness of an idea. The foundation 
of such attitudes appears to be in the inculcation of love 
and respect. One finds that in the best teachers these 
are not the vague principles of the theorist, but the 
fundamental ideals which, through their own conduct 
and attitude towards their pupils, they hope to transmit. 

It is true that some schools do not reach their full 
potential in the development of the aesthetic values 
because this broad concept of function becomes 





subsidiary to more routine aspects of day-to-day 
organisation. There is still, for example, much room for 
improvement in the use of the assembly, both general 
and class to these ends. 

Let us consider briefly the subjects more directly 
concerned with aesthetic experience. 

In art, modern methods in the teaching of graphic and 
plastic expression are understood and practised in many 
schools. Children enjoy the opportunity to express 
themselves freely, and, through criticism of their own 
work and the examination of prints, are gaining a 
basis for appreciation. 

Often the achievement in music is less potent than in 
art. Where schools develop a happy combination of 
formal training in its several aspects with a growing 
appreciation from a wide knowledge of real and recorded 
performances, children are being enriched with experi- 
ences that for the future may bring much inner content 
and happiness. 

Folk dancing has a strong appeal for both boys and 
girls. Great benefit is being gained from this work, 
but it has yet to have a wider appreciation and use if it 
is to make its best contribution to the development of 
aesthetic values. 

In drama, the tendency to attempt more work of an 
interpretative and creative kind is fortunately growing. 
Considerable development may well take place in this 
field, if more teachers recognise its value and are able to 
give time and thought to its preparation. 

Where projectors are available, many excellent films 
are shown. These, through their artistic quality, are 


| . 
valuable supplements to classroom experience. 


Literature is a wide field to exploit. To the imaginative 
well-read teacher, the possibilities are exciting. The 
broadcasts, the teacher’s reading and the pupil's own 
use of the library, encourage appreciation for the good 
things in prose, verse and drama. Teachers need to 
remember what Sir Richard Livingstone said in his 
book, ‘‘ The Future in Education’’: ‘‘ There are few 
greater treasures to be acquired in youth than great 
poetry stored in the memory.”’ 

In conclusion, it may be said that the impact of the 
school on the development of aesthetic values will be 
greatly increased as the quality of the pupil’s physical 
environment and mental climate is improved. Where 
teachers make the best of the situation by contributing 
something to what they find, there is a definite gain. 

The influence of the principal as a personality is 
sometimes restricted through lack of suitable assembly 
halls and seating, but there can always be strength, 
vigour, imagination and understanding in the organisa- 
tion and the stimulation of the subjects most directly 
related to aesthetic experience. 

Looking at the person who matters most in this 
process, the teacher, one can feel hopeful, but not 
complacent. The kind of vision in the principal that 
enables him so to administer and supervise his school 
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The BRITEX 


STUDENT MICROSCOPE 


Now fitted with 3}-in. by 
34-in. vulcanite stage and 
a new type of light-stop 
system. The finish is 
now in smooth hammer 
grey and the instrument 
levelling device has been 
simplified. 










NEW 
MODEL 


@ Standard R.MS. achro- 
matic objectives and 
standard Huygenian eye- 
pieces. 


Coarse and fine focusing 


@ Double or triple nose- 
piece 


Built-in illumination 


Daylight filcer 


Available from ali reputable instrument dealers 
Literature on request 


SCIENTIFIC 

BRITEX (isrumenrs) LTD 

523-4, BANK CHAMBERS, 329, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.!. | 
Telephone : HOLborn 4118 (3 lines) 





REGIONAL BRITAIN 


COLOUR 


The first comprehensive series of colour filmstrips on the 
British Isles. All the photographs, specially taken 
during the past two years, have been selected to show 
the characteristic features of each region, emphasising 
man’s use of his environment. Each title is edited by a 
well-known authority on the region concerned. 





Lancastria 


North and Central 
Wales 


Lower Severn Basin 
South East England 


North East England 
Northern Ireland 





27s. 6d. each. See these and 400 other titles without 
obligation and as required under our Dual Preview Service 


Have you tried our Wall Chart miniature service? Full 
information from : 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS LTD. 
East Ardsley—Wakefield— Y orkshire 

















CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 


THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD. 
43-47, HIGHAM ST.,WALTHAMSTOW,, E.17 

Telephone; LARKSWOOD 1061-2 








for the best in 
ELECTRIC POTTERY KILNS 
the name’s the same—everywhere 


CATTERSON-SMITH 
Leading makers for over 35 years 


R. M. CATTERSON-SMITH Led., EXHIBITION GROUNDS, WEMBLEY 














ge «4 
DENMARK, 13 days 2310 0 
ROME, 10 days inclusive _— © 0 
VENICE, 9 days, inclusive ; sal 24400 (CUO 
VIENNA, 10 days, hostels ‘ ‘ 18 10 0 
VIENNA, 10 days, hotels , 22 0 0 
SPAIN, 10 days from 21 0 0 


S. a4 
ITALIAN TOURS, 12 days Pr - 37 0 0 
ITALIAN TOURS, 15 days a0 0 0 


Many other excellent centres. 





SCHOOL JOURNEYS 


YOUTH HOSTELS TOURS from £11 for 10 days 
TEACHERS’ OWN HOLIDAYS 


Liberal concessions to leaders. 
Please write for brochure: E.T.A. Tours, 357 Strand, London, W.C.2 


&«¢4 
SWITZERLAND, 10 days ‘ from 1715 0 
FLORENCE, 9 days, inclusive 22 00 
PEDAVENA, I1 days, inclusive 2310 O 
TYROL, 12 days . ~ . from 19 10 0 
RHINELAND, 10 days ath from 17 5 0O 
BAVARIAN ALPS, 12 days F 2465 0 

S a4 
BAVARIAN ALPS, 12 days .. Somes 32 0 0 
SWITZERLAND, 12 days ............. ....from 31 0 0 


Special rates for student parties. 
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that he co-ordinates the whole of its endeavour and 
directs it towards a love of beauty, truth and goodness 
in all life is not widespread. In this aspect, where the 
culture and the personality of the administrator 
determine the quality of the output, the influence of 


the school must be strong and purposeful. 





The Primary School 


Speaking on the theme ‘‘ What do we expect from the 


primary school,”’ at the annual conference of the 
Scottish section of the New Education Fellowship, 
Mr. R. Macintyre, rector of Kilmarnock Academy, said 


there were three main demands he would make upon 
the primary school. 

It should seek to promote the general education of 
the child; the child should leave its portals in a still 
educable condition, with his natural curiosity un- 
quenched ; and in such subjects as are essential to 
secondary education the foundations laid should be 
secure, 

On the question of what he expected of the product 
of the primary school, Mr. Macintyre said: ‘‘If the 
child when he comes to me is already at home in school, 
understands that its simple privileges imply simple 
duties, is neither afraid of his society nor anxious to 
dominate it, if he is clean, honest, truthful and friendly 
there is not much more than I am disposed to ask. 
[ will go so far as to say that in most of these ways I 
think the modern child of twelve is superior to his 
parents and very much superior to his grandparents, 
even if he may not be so apt to salute and say ‘ sir.’ "’ 


“7YTO” 10’ MOTORISED 
PRECISION 
SAW BENCH 


THE IDEAL MACHINE 
FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


TABLE SIZE 2l-in. by 18-in. 
SAW DIAM. : 10-in. 
WILL CUT UP TO 3-in. 








with ease and efficiency CROSS- 
CUT, RIP, MITRE, GROOVE, 
REBATE, BEVEL, TONGUE and 
GROOVE, TENON, etc. 

AND CUT A LARGE VARIETY 
OF MOULDINGS. 


Other special features include BALL 
BEARING SPINDLE, SPECIAL FINE 
FENCE ADJUSTMENT, PARALLEL RISE 
and FALL and CANTING TABLE 


witnourmotor £25.0.0 
£49.15.0 


MOTORISED ON 
STAND AS SHOWN 
3 PHASE 


FULL DETAILS POST FREE 
PLEASE SEND YOUR ORDERS DIRECT TO THE MANUFACTURERS 


S.TYZACK & SON LTD. 


TEL.: SHOREDITCH 830! (TEN LINES) 


341-345 OLD ST., LONDON, E.C.! 


Powered by a ! H.P. motor it will | 




















FILM STRIP REVIEWS 


GAUMONT BRITISH 


24 frames. 
24 frames. 
27 frames. 














$0452 Spring. 
$0453—Summer. 
80458 Autumn. 


These delightful colour strips are produced by Edita 
Films (France) in association with the G.B. Filmstrip 
Department. They are intended mainly for Junior children 
and their purpose is to encourage observation and apprecia 
tion of what goes on in the countryside. In this they suc 
ceed admirably, but from a purely Nature Study po‘nt of 
view it must be remembered that the photographs were 
taken in the Alpine region of France. However, the 
characteristics of the seasons are as well portrayed as in 
any strips produced in this country ; and there is excellent 
correlation with the English lesson, for in her teaching 
notes Miss Marie Stuart has included a passage of poetry 
for almost every frame, and as the major portion of these 
extracts is taken from ‘‘ The Book of a Thousand Poems "’ 


| (Evans) those who use the book will find added pleasure 
| here. 


In all there are some 75 poems to correlate with 
most of the 75 frames—scope for many lessons. 

$0452 has some lovely photographs of blossoms and 
early spring flowers, though the primroses shown are pale 
mauve varieties. The second portion deals with new 
births in bird and animal life, and part three shows what 
has to be done in fields and gardens. 

$C453 commences with haymaking and continues with 
superb pictures of flowers and fruit. The butterfly shown 
in frame 15 is not the Marbled White as stated, but one of 
the Apollo species not found in Britain. Seaside holidays 
and mountaineering are dealt with and a thunderstorm and 
forest fire depicted. 

$C458 fully illustrates the ‘‘ Season of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness.’’ The golden browns in many of the pictures are 
a pleasure to see, Quinces and pumpkins we are not familiar 
with—nor grapes as we see them here in the vineyard. 
The farmer with his plough, the sportsman with his gun 
and the labourer sweeping the dead leaves provide the 
human touch, while the final picture of the chrysanthemum 
takes us into November. 


* * * ~ 


$0454—Flowers.—A strip in the “ Learning for Living ”’ 
series produced by Edita Films (France) in association with 
G.B._ Asin the strips on the seasons the idea is to encourage 
appreciation of flowers, the prime factors in the selection 
being beauty and varied formation. All are lovely studies 
but mainly reds and browns and yellows—one feels the 
absence of blue and mauves as the strip proceeds; even 
the author comments on the lovely blue of the delphinium 
and hydrangea in this country. However there is much 
here to focus a child’s attention, both on the flowers and 
the poets who wrote about them, for Miss Stuart has 
included 18 quotations from the poets to embellish the 

script. 24 frames. 
* * 


$0456——-Pompeii.—No one word title can mean so much 
as this, for Pompeii spells destruction and resurrection. 
This strip, produced by Edita Films (France) has brought 
the past to us in superb colour renderings. The introductory 
frames show a reconstructed Patrician House, both in 
elevation and plan and an excellent plan of the town. 
With the exception of three drawings all the remaining 
frames are photographs. Many of these are close-up details 
of portions of buildings such as a mosaic, an inscription, a 
gutter spout, a mural and an altar. Others show a baker’s 
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oven, part of a mill, an amphora and a chariot. rhe 
remainder of the strip shows the ruins of buildings—and 
all the well known ones are pictured here. Certainly there 
will be many who will be glad to have this first class striy 
32 frames. 

* * * + 

PICTURE POST 

St. Francis._It is St. Francis’ love of animals which h 
endeared him to the children and made him one of their 
favourite saints. Over and over they love to hear of hi 
association with his friends the birds and his encounter 
with the wolf rhese lovely thoughts are pictured in the 
filmstrip and much more that will be new to most children 
His early life, his vision, his reformation, his trials and 
sufferings, the brotherhood he formed and his visit with 
them to the Crusades in Egypt and the Holy Land, all 
combine to make an attractive life story filled with interest 
rhe pictures are clear enough to be projected in daylight 
without much loss of detail. Especially suitable for the 
Junior School 29 frames. 

* * * * 

Pocahontas... A simple story which will serve to illustrate 
friendship and devotion ; not a long one, but well worth 
working in with the story of early settlers and the natural 
animosity of the oppressed Indians. Just 12 frames of well 
drawn coloured pictures, each with its single sentence 
caption, beginning with the sailing of three shiploads of 
colonists from England to Virginia and ending with the 
reception of the Indian Princess at the English Court. 

* * 7 + 

Pollination... A Beacon Filmstrip obviously intended for 
senior scholars. It commences by comparing asexual and 
sexual reproduction as evidenced in germs and animals ; 
then treats of sexual reproduction in plants. The part of a 
flower and their function are shown diagramatically and 
also the pollination of a wallflower by a honey-bee. Cross 
pollination and self-pollination are discussed, and fertiliza 
tion resulting in the growth of the ovary demonstrated. 
Sectional diagrams of the tulip, daffodil, primrose, 
delphinium, snapdragon, sweet-pea, honeysuckle and 
dandelion show the many adaptations to suit varied 
requirements \ useful strip to emphasise the importance 
of the plant insect relationship for mutual benefit. 29 
frames. 

* 7. . * 

From Tree to Paper.-There is no shortage of strips on 
timber and lumbering, but this excellent strip will serve to 
show what goes on in Norway, especially as the most 
modern methods are featured here. The strip is well set 
out too, in four separate and comprehensive sections. 
The first deals with the felling of timber and its transport 
by land and water; the second shows what happens in 
the sawmill; the third deals with pulping and the last 
takes us from one end to the other of a paper-making 
machine. High class photography ensures that this strip 
will be a useful one for age groups from 10 years upwards. 
40 frames. 

- + * * 
COMMON GROUND 

CGA725— Sea-lions, Walrusse and Seals.— Another in the 
Life Histories from Nature series edited by Professor 
H. R. Hewer, but this time H. R. Hewer is the author and 
we know how enthusiastic he is in his subject for he has 
provided us with a picture of himself in prone position 
approaching a herd of seals in the Hebrides. This is what 
we want in Nature filmstrips—first hand experience and 
observation, and both are very evident in this outstanding 
presentation. The strip first shows the main characteris- 
tics of the group and passes on to fur-seals and sea-lions 
and the specialised walruses. The differences between the 
fur-seals and true seals is summarised in frame 10, Frames 
11-22 show several species of seals in the antarctic, tropical 
and arctic waters and the final 18 frames deal in detail with 
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the life history of the British species of seal. In all 10 
inimals are excellently illustrated. 41 
frames. 


discussed and 


ed * * * 


CGA716-——Chalklands.—-The second in the Geography of 
Great Britain in Colour series intended to supplement the 
‘xisting black and white Regional Geography series. We 
ould not wish for better pictures than these, showing as 
they do, first the physical aspect of the chalklands and 
then the humanistic. A map of the chalklands is included. 
lhe strip provides an excellent example of the influence of 
geology on settlement and communication, and twelve 
ovely views go a long way to help the student to recognise 
ind appreciate the unique quality of chalk scenery ren 
photographs show typical farming on the chalk the 
pictures of Chadwill Springs opens up the question of 
London's water supply, while the concluding frame of 
Stonehenge connects the chalk lands with prehistoric man 
Che strip is useful for general work in the Upper Primary 
School and Secondary Modern School, while the script 
provides the more detailed study required for Grammatz 

26 frames. 

* * * + 
EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
No. 6204 Country Dance. 

No. 6221-—Children’s Games 

The first two of a number of filmstrips which take an 
important work by an acknowledged artist and give 
close-ups of each significant part of the painting. Both 
pictures are the work of Pieter Brueghal, the famous Dutch 
painter of the 16th century, and both are excellent examples 
of composition and attention to detail. Country Dance is 
available in double frame only. After showing the canvas 
as a whole 22 frames not only pick out the background and 
characters one by one, but provide a really close look at 
the details of a peasant’s dress or a pair of hands. Here 
then is an excellent basis for advance study of Bruechel’s 
work, but at the same time even young children can be 
encouraged to look more closely and hence learn to appreci 
ate the work of the great masters. Children’s Games 
contains such a wealth of detail and so many active children 
that the portions selected are pictures in themselves. 
Much of historic significance can be learned from a study of 
the costumes and behaviour of the children. A. E. Halli 
well has put much into the script to aid both teacher and 
student. 28 frames. A thoroughly sound and practical way 
of ensuring that no detail of a masterpiece shall be missed ; 
and as certain a way that much will be memorised. 

* * * * 

No. 6226-6227-—Henry IV, Parts | and II.—Another o! 
Shakespeare’s plays in that excellent series produced by 
Ernest J. Tytler. These superb photographs by Houston 
Rogers were taken from the Old Vic production in April, 
1955, with Eric Parker as Henry 1V. There are 23 close-ups 
32 half or full length and 12 group photographs. Co-operation 
with the Old Vic staff has ensured that the colouring is 
accurate. The much longer quotations given from the 
text have necessitated a two part version, with 31 frames 
for Part I and 36 for Part Il. The reading of the parts 
against the illustrations in effect becomes a classroom 
performance of the play so that scenes and sequences may 
be more firm!y memorised ; providing also a careful study 
to assist in answering examination questions. 


Schools 


Mr. C. Tweddle, has been appointed district organiser 
for Further Education for the Basingstoke area of 
Hampshire. 

Miss M. V. Daniel, principal of Hereford Training 
College has been elected chairman of the Association of 
Teachers in Colleges and Departments of Education. 
She succeeds Dr. F. W. Land, of the University of 


Liverpool. 
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BOOK NOTES 


An Educational History of the American People, by Adolphe 

EK. Meyer, Ph.D. (McGraw-Hill, 45s. net.) 

We are so accustomed to think of the United States as 
a new country that it is useful to be reminded now and then 
that its institutions have already acquired roots of some 
respectable length. The story of its educational develop- 
ment, for example, stretches back over nearly three hundred 
and fifty years, during which time it has moved from the 
harsh and narrow instrument of religious dictatorship to 
as liberal and egalitarian a system as the world has ever 
seen. Dr. Meyer believes that the lessons of the past can 
throw light on the problems of the present and future, 
and that the history of education ought, therefore, to 
resume the place of importance in the Training College 
curriculum that it once held. He tells his story well. 
One becomes very conscious in his pages of the onward 
march of progress of a great people trying to find its soul 
and seeing in a broad, common educational system the 
surest method of building a nation out of the extraordinarily 
diverse elements that have gone into its make-up. Over- 
enthusiasm for education, and particularly a too rapid 
expansion of “ higher ’’ education, can have its dangers, 
and Dr. Meyer is well aware of these. The proliferating of 
degree courses of very questionable value is an example of 
this. But the overall picture remains one of determined 
and enlightened endeavour which is not without its 
inspiration and its lessons for a country such as ours where 
education is only at long last becoming the serious concern 


of government.—C. 
. * - * 


The Child of Eleven Pius, by D. V. Skeet. 

London Press, 10s. 6d. net.) 

As the author is at pains to point out, secondary school 
selection is a highly scientific process, developed and 
continuously modified in the course of many years of 
research. To make so specialised a technique intelligible to 
the interested but uninformed parent is no easy task— 
particularly when the writer is so honest a man as Mr. 
Skeet, bent on telling the truth as he sees it. He begins 
with a brief survey of older haphazard methods of selection 
and the search for something a little more reliable. He then 
deals in turn with the three types of test most commonly 
found: Intelligence, English and Arithmetic—explaining 
how they are devised, how they are applied and how far 
they are reliable. After discussing some proposals for 
improvement which have grown out of recent research he 
concludes with a frank discussion of the “‘ comprehensive ”’ 
idea which seeks to dispense with selection at eleven-plus 
altogether. The treatment throughout is lively and personal 
and, provided he is prepared to apply his mind to the 
problems discussed, any reasonably intelligent parent should 
have no difficulty in following the argument. There are 
enough examples of the commoner types of test for the 
reader to form some judgment of his own, and the author 
approaches controversial problems with an objective 
frankness which inspires confidence. A most useful and 
timely contribution to the problem of improving public 
relations between education authorities and the parents to 
whom they are, after all, responsible. A study, too, in 
which training college students will find a palatable yet 
authoritative introduction to the subject. 














(University of 


* * * * 

Admission to Grammar Schools, by Alfred Yates and LD. A. 
Pidgeon (Published for the National Foundation for 
Educational Research by Newnes, 25s. net.) 

In this third interim report on the allocation of primary 





school leavers to courses of secondary education, the same 
problem as that discussed in ‘‘ The Child of Eleven Plus ”’ 
is tackled, but with a different object and for a different 
class of reader. Here is assembled an impressive body of 
evidence on the methods of transfer operating in a number 
of different areas and the measure of success they have 
achieved. The authors do not attempt to state opinions 
or even to draw conclusions ; the evidence is clearly stated, 
the means and methods by which it was obtained are 
detailed, and the reader is at liberty to make of it what he 
can or will. One cannot but be impressed by the meticulous 
care, the patience, the perseverance which lie behind this 
search for improved methods of selection, but one wonders, 
too, as one studies the elaborate statistical devices for 
correcting first this and then that margin of error, whether 
(as with Joyce’s “ Finnigan’s Wake "’) we have not pro- 
gressed as far along this particular road as we profitably 
can. As Mr. Skeet reminds us in “ The Child of Eleven 
Plus,’’ there always remains the fallible human element in 
the conduct of the examination which may produce an 
error which subsequent statistical adjustment may only 
serve to exaggerate. But be that as it may, as a fully 
documented statement of the position at the moment, this 
Report at once establishes itself as the authoritative work 
of reference. 
* * * * 


English for the Technical Student, by |. G. Woolley, M.A. 

(Basil Blackwell, 6s. 6d. net.) 

This English course is designed for students preparing 
for English papers set in Pre-Senior Technical and similar 
Preliminary examinations. The material is well within the 
range of such students and there are plenty of exercises, 
many selected from previous examination papers. There 
are helpful, though short, chapters on précis and com- 
prehension and on literary appreciation. A student who 
spent a year working steadily with this book should take 
the Preliminary English examination in his stride.—C. 

* * * * 


Peculiarities of English, by J. Millington-Ward. (Longmans, 
8s. net.) 

The English language is more difficult than most to reduce 
to an orderly statement of rules, but when one comes to 
an advanced treatment of its peculiarities the task becomes 
almost impossible. In this manual for the advanced student 
of English as a second language Mr. Millington-Ward 
wrestles nobly with the problem. The oddities and irregular- 
ities in our formal and colloquial idiom are carefully 
analysed with copious examples. In dealing with shall and 
will, should and would he embodies his findings in two 
enormous folding charts. But the result, in its very 
comprehensiveness, is a little forbidding. Certainly the 
intermediate, and perhaps the advanced student would 
find it all rather overwhelming. It is the second use that the 
author envisages—as a reference book for the teacher 
that its greatest usefulness will lie. As a quarry for lesson 
material, and particularly in its copious examples, the book 
is admirable. The one criticism one might make of the book 
is that, in a desire for completeness, much useless academic 
lumber, such as the plurals for man-servant, maid-servant, 
has been included to add to the learner’s overheavy burden. 


Dr. M. H. Witt has been appointed School Medical 
Officer to Leeds Education Authority. 

Four civic prizes of £25 are being offered by the Mayor 
of Croydon to school leavers from the borough's thirteen 
secondary schools who are going on to further education. 
They will be awarded to the two boys and two girls— 
one each from the science and arts sides—who submit 
the best essays on any topic or aspect of local govern- 
ment. 
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Supplied to Education Authorities, 
Touring Companies and Amateur 
Societies throughout the country- 


Spots Floods 
Switchboards 
Cinabex Colour Media 


Floats . Battens 
Dimmer Boards 
U.V. Lighting 


or 


stage lighting apparatus ee 


sent on request 
MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. wat 
Head Office: Gorst Road, London ,N.W.10. 


A SPECIAL RANGE OF 


F URSE 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


is made for School use 


Special attention is paid to safety, versatility, robustness aad 
value for money. Hundreds of schools supplied in all parts 
of the country. May we send you details ? 

W. J. FURSE AND CO. LIMITED 
TRAFFIC ST., NOTTINGHAM. Also London, Manchester, Bristol: 






ELGar 804! (5 lines) 

















BOOKS HAVE A 


‘LASTING’ 


appeal when fitted with our attractive 
PLASTIG BOOK-JACKETS 


Please send for list of sizes and prices 


JACKSON’S LIBRARY SERVICE 
666a, Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, SOUTHPORT 

















S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 


341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.! 
Tel : SHOREDITCH 830! (Ten Lines) 


We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 
Lists Free to Institutes and Manual Instructors. 




















ent for information on 
ASHIONS, ladies’ and children's, 

DAES STANDS, TECHNICAL BOOKS. 
coupon to-day! 


Franks 
Fashion 


Guide 


i Si OD 
a 











R. D. FRANKS LTD., Market — 


—_ A Oxford Circus, London, W 











| MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 





| SWISS MUSICAL MOVEMENTS suitable for Cigarette Boxes, 
Jewel Boxes, Jugs, Soft Toys, etc., also kits of parts for Boxes. 
Write for price and tune lists : MULCO Ltd., 87, Cambridge Road, 
London, N.W.6. 


TOYS, LUCKY DIPS, CARNIVAL NOVELTIES for your 
Dance or Party. Wholesale list from Fanfare Productions (c) 135, 


Canterbury Road, London, N.W.6. 


CALENDAR “TABS. 24- in. by “A-pin. ‘Is. 3d. per dozen, 2+-in. 
by I-in. 1/9 per dozen. Orders received by 25th November, 
Conny guaranteed. The Green Door, Stafford St., Market Drayton. 
CONFERENCE AND ‘COMMITTEE REPORTING, 
Rae Typing, Translating, etc., Mabel Eyles, 395, Hornsey 
Road, N.! kke TERM 1701. 





UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES for “handicraft ‘classes ; ; Uncut 
moquette 10s. 6d. yard, Leathercloth 5s. 9d. yard, hessian, chair 
webbing, web stretchers, tacks, springs, spring cushion units, 
tension springs, etc. Send for complete free list, W. Benfield, Ltd., 
3, Villiers Road, London, N.W.2. 


FILM STRIPS. ~Over 3 2,000 7 Titles for sale « or return. Subjects 
from over 20 ‘gaan from one source. Catalogue and supplement 
free. See be 





VISUAL AID EQUIPMENT. —Film strips, 
projectors, tape recorders, screens, rewinders, etc. All available 
from stock. Sale or return and demonstration service. Let us 
know your requirements and we shall be arenes to quote. See below. 





silent and sound 





FILM LIBRARIES.—/6 m.m. Sound nal Silent libraries. Nearly 
1'000 titles, Entertainment, education and language. Catalogue 
free (state sound or silent). John King (Films) Ltd., East Street, 
Brighton, and London, W.|. 








“DRAMA,” NELLIE SMITH’S top —- Theatrical Costumes 
for economical School Productions. Enquiries welcomed. 190, 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham 64452. 





HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 





LONDON, S.W.1.—St. George's Hotel, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria. VIC 8870, 
3 mins. Victoria, B.O.A.C., and Coach Station. H. and C., E. fires, A.T.M. Radio. 
B. and B. 16s. Props. : Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Brand. 














The 
Education Authorities 


Directory 
and Annual 


THE STANDARD REFERENCE BOOK TO NATIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


600 PAGES OF CAREFULLY COLLATED IMFORMATION 
INCLUDING COMPLETE LISTS OF ALL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND, WITH THE NAMES OF ALL PRINCIPAL 
OFFICIALS AND STATISTICAL DETAILS 


30/- POST FREE FROM 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


98, KINGSTON ROAD, MERTON PARK, LONDON, S.W.!19 
Telephone : CHErrywood 2245 
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The Wich Alky 
Wall Paint of 


mS \ S71 1 


LUXOL Fiat is the modern paint for mod- 
ern purposes—the supreme specification 
for Schools, Banks, Offices, Cinemas, 
Stores, and Hotels. And a boon to the 
small decorator—his sharpest weapon for 
slashing costs and fighting any kind of 
competition. 20 contemporary shades—all 
intermixable for many additional shades— 
plus black and white. 

A test will convince you that LUXOL Flat 
stands up to all the claims we have made for 
it. Samples available on request. 


BRITISH PAINTS LIMITED 


BIRMINGHAM BRADFORD LIVERPOOL 


MANCHESTER 


Here is the complete answer to the problem of rising costs— 
LUXOL Fiat Wall Paint. 

These are the forceful reasons why LUXOL Flat reduces initial 
costs and maintenance costs :— 
© Amazing opacity. The obliteration achieved with LUXOL Flat 
supersedes anything previously available in this country and the 
opacity is such that one coat covers any colour on a previously 
painted surface. 
© Ease and rapidity of application. LUXOL Flat can be applied as 
rapidly as emulsion paint. It brushes on easily and is ideal for spray- 
ing. It has excellent wet edge properties; is touch dry in 4 to 6 hours, 
hard dry overnight. 
#) Dirt Resistance. The special, attractive ‘low degree’ sheen of 
LUXOL Flat is extremely resistant to dirt accumulation, 


©} Washability. LUXOL Flat wears well and washes like brand new. 
PORTLAND ROAD, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, z 


CREWE HOUSE, CURZON STREET,LONDON,W.1 


SHEFFIELD * GLASGOW 
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